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Business Training 
by Crabbe and Slinker is more than a textbook. 
The text is organized into definite chapters and 
unit assignments with discussion problems and 
laboratory problems. A comprehensive teach- 
ers. manual and a detailed course of study are 
furnished to teachers. Workbooks, instruc- 
tional tests, and achievement tests are available 
for optional use. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is recom- 
mended for the eighth or ninth grade. Avail- 
able in one-semester and one-year volumes. 
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EDITORIAL... 


In What Direction Must We Go? 


The effect of the economic depression has apparently operated to increase 
our already widely expanded commercial enrollments. Some take this for a 
justification of business education; others view it with alarm. 


Even before the depression, we could not find jobs for anywhere near one 
hundred per cent of the students who took commerce. Conditions now are worse. 
What shall we do with the increased enrollment? The public has demonstrated 
its belief in commercial education by sending its sons and daughters to us in 
increasing numbers. If, however, it ever comes to realize that only a few can 


hope to get jobs, its favor may veer and we may face restrictions or even aboli- 
tion. 


The old days, when a tremendous demand for stenographers and book- 
keepers existed, have gone; we have caught up with the demand. Let us recog- 
nize it by determining, for each of our communities, how many such workers 
are needed to fill the openings available each year, and by trying to limit our 
enrollments in these subjects so that, after failures and drop-outs are elimi- 
nated, there will be only enough to fill available jobs. This means smaller en- 
rollments in these subjects; but it provides opportunity to provide some more 
urgent things. 


We could offer other valuable subjects. We should probably strive to make 
junior business training a required subject for all junior high school pupils. 
We should also insist that every secondary school student take at least one 
socio-business subject so that he may be more intelligent about our economic 
organization and problems. We should recognize the growing desire of pupils 
for at least a one-semester course in typing. We could make bookkeeping more 
valuable if we paid a little less attention to record keeping and included in it 
some of the problems of administration of small businesses and personal affairs. 


If we do these things, we shall have smaller enrollments in some subjects, 
as we should have, and we shall have larger enrollments in personal typing, 
junior business training, socio-business subjects, selling, and socialized book- 
keeping. There will be more students enrolled, more teachers needed, and 
larger departments than ever. Such increases will, however, be accompanied 
by a feeling of security, for we may be sure that such revisions will receive the 
sanction of our educational leaders and 
the full support of the public. Shall we, 
then, continue our old ways, in fear and 


DOr+SZ ; 
trembling lest our defects be discovered, Cc AOTLn Motu 


or shall we have a new deal in business Director of Commercial Teacher Training 


The State University of Iowa 
education? Iowa City, lowa 
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Commercial Education in the 


High School of Tomorrow 


Professor Andruss sug- 

gests a new department- 

alization of all high 
school courses. 


I. THE NEED FOR 
REORGANIZATION 


Tue cardinal principles of 

education as outlined by the Na- 
tional Education Association are generally ac- 
cepted.! Any discussion of the problems of educa- 
tion must use some such fundamental statement 
as a starting point. They may be stated as 
follows: 

1. Health and safety 

2. Worthy home membership 

3. Mastery of the tools, technics, and spirit 

of learning 

. Vocational and economic effectiveness 
. Faithful citizenship 
. Wise use of leisure time 
. Ethical character 


NOM > 


An examination of these principles discloses 
that the elementary school is chiefly concerned 
with the mastery of the fundamentals in the 
grades preceding high school. “Readin’, ’ritin’, 
and ’rithmetic” have long formed the backbone 
of the elementary school curriculum. 


In business the soundness of organizing the 
different divisions of the commercial unit on the 
basis of the functions performed therein has long 
been established. Most large concerns have at 
least four departments: (1) production, (2) mar- 
keting, (3) financing, and (4) accounting. Ad- 
ministrative authority is divided on this basis. 
Under each of these departments there may be 
a subdivision of the planning and the performance 
of each of these functional activities. 


Are the cardinal principles of education the 
functions of education? If definite outcomes are 
expected, certain divisions of the school must be 
held responsible for the attainment of these ob- 
jectives. This means that the schools, especially 
the high schools, should be departmentalized on 
the basis of the cardinal principles of education 





by 

H. A. Andruss 

State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


in order to evaluate the results of 
education in terms of definitely 
accepted outcomes. 


Since the fundamental tools of 
learning are treated in the elementary school, the 
high school is responsible for the remaining cardi- 
nal principles of education. If functionalized 
organization is used, high schools must be divided 
into departments so that each is held responsible 
for certain principles or functions of education. 


An examination of the present organization 
of secondary schools for administrative purposes 
is not amiss at this juncture. In almost every 
high school we have a department of English, a 
department of foreign languages, a department 
of history or social studies, a department of 
science, and a department of mathematics. These 
departments are based on the nature of the sub- 
ject matter taught. In the same high school there 
may be a commercial department, a home eco- 
nomics department, or a manual training depart- 
ment. These departments teach many different 
kinds of subject matter. Some of the subjects are 
not composed closely of related or similar 
material. 


Clearly the original plan of administration is 
based on the subject or the course taught, as in 
English or science. Later vocational education 
was grafted onto this existing system. Like 
Topsy, .“it just growed up.” Now we have a 
mixed basis of departmentalization. Academic 
subjects are administered on the basis of the 
relationship of the subject matter taught while 
the vocational subjects are grouped together on 
the basis of the different way they train students 
to make a living. 


Another difference is apparent. In the average 
English or science department, five or six subjects 
may be offered. All of these are more or less 
closely related. In some vocational departments, 


*Department of Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1918, pp. 5-9. 
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notably the commercial department, twice that 
number of subjects are frequently offered. 

In a typical medium-sized high school, the 
English department offers courses in English 
fundamentals, English composition, English or 
literature, and American literature. Possibly 
courses in spoken English or journalism are of- 
fered. The courses in general science, physics, 
chemistry, and possibly biology are offered in the 
science department. In the same high school the 
commercial department offers courses in book- 
keeping, shorthand, tvpewriting, general business 
training, commercial mathematics, commercial 
geography, commercial law, and economics. In 
addition salesmanship, business English, office 
practice, business organization, bank accounting, 
cost accounting may be offered. 

Not only is the number of subjects greater in 
the commercial department but the lack of close 
natural correlation is another factor that renders 
the proper teaching of these subjects difficult. 
Although broadly related, the commercial sub- 
jects lack the unity of relationships which exists 
in English or science. 

Recent surveys show a marked growth in 
commercial enrollments. In many of the densely 
populated states one-third of the secondary school 
students are enrolled in commercial courses. The 
growth of the number of commercial students 
causes the problem of administering the commer- 
cial curriculum to be one of increasing gravity. 
Some of the subjects offered are pure skills, others 
require reflective thinking, while all of them give 
objective opportunity to character traits. To fit 
a commercial department into a subject matter 
plan of high school departmentalization for ad- 
ministrative purposes is to force a square peg into 
an already existing round hole. 

We cannot expect a high school to be admin- 
istered harmoniously when a part of it is organized 
on the basis of the natural relationship of similar 
or related subject matter and the rest held re- 
sponsible for a definite vocational outcome. 


II. A NEW BASIS FOR DEPARTMENTAL 
ORGANIZATION 


To make teaching purposeful, each depart- 
ment must be held responsible for a definite 
functional outcome. 

Such a proposal had been made by Professor 
Goodwin Watson of Teachers College, Columbia 
University.? In the original form six departments 
are proposed as follows: 

1. Department of health 

2. Department of vocations 

3. Department of family relations 


The World Tomorrow, October, 1930. 


4. Department of citizenship 
5. Department of leisure 
6. Department of character building 


On close examination one cannot fail to note the 
similarities of these titles to six of the seven 
cardinal principles of education. 


Is a departmentalization based on functional 
outcome not more logical than the present mixed 
organization? How long can we harmoniously 
administer secondary schools composed of depart- 
ments based on subject matter while others are 
held responsible for definite vocational outcomes? 


The evolution of present-day commercial ed- 
ucation from the narrow vocational skill prepara- 
tion begun by the early business colleges and 
other private commercial schools operated for 
profit may be described as (1) vocational period, 
(2) economic period, and (3) socializing period. 


The nature of these three periods will be better 
understood by a careful study of this concise 
quotation: “It is only after the student grasps 
the nature of business in its entirety—that is in 
its relationships (1) to the individual as a means 
of making a living, (2) to the institutions of 
economics as a system for making profits, and 
(3) to society as a cooperative element in making 
for human welfare.* 


In the early days of commercial training, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting were 
offered in private schools to those who intended 
to market their skill in these subjects after having 
received less than one year’s training. Gradually 
the curriculum was broadened to include other 
subjects requiring reflective thinking. With the 
introduction of commercial subjects into public 
high schools, intensified job training had to be 
adjusted to the tenets of free secondary schools. 
Citizenship training is a prime objective of the 
public schools no matter what type of subject 
matter is taught. 


Not only must the worker in business know 
how to perform his daily vocational tasks, but he 
must understand his relation to the business unit 
in which he is to be emploved. Advancement will 
come only through his rendering worth-while 
honest service to his employers. Modern account- 
ing, business law, economics, sociology or prob- 
lems of democracy, business organization, and 
salesmanship represent the type of subject matter 
which is intended to adapt vocational training so 
that it will have an economic value. In the eco- 
nomic period a definite effort is made to relate 
the skill subject to the business world in which 
the commercial worker lives during his working 
hours. 


*Dr. Lee Galloway, “Has Business A Social Objective?” The Journal of Business Education, February, 1933. 
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The socialization of business subjects is the 
problem of tomorrow. We have an evidence of 
this point of view in the inclusion of a first course 
in business in junior high schools. All students 
are required to take this course on the assumption 
that a certain amount of business information is 
needed by the consumer. Can we adapt other 
worth-while information now contained in com- 
mercial subjects so as to have definite social 
values? Are the business students of tomorrow 
to be taught that they can succeed only through 
serving their business unit in such a manner as 
to benefit society? The young worker must look 
beyond his daily vocational tasks, past his own 
concern, and have an understanding of his rela- 
tion to society both as a producer and as a 
consumer. 

Some uniform method of departmentalization 
must be agreed upon before the gulf between 
so-called “academic” and so-called “vocational” 
subjects can be bridged. Each of these types of 
education needs the other. It is not true that all 
cultural subjects are impractical nor is it true 
that all vocational subjects are devoid of cultural 
values. Vocational subjects form an integral 
sector of education. Too long have we continued 
to blow our trumpet in a vain attempt to drown 
out the other fellow’s bass drum. Both instru- 
ments are more pleasant to the ear if played to- 
gether harmoniously. 

Let us examine the departments of the “high 
school of tomorrow” to see how these two types 
of education are affected. 

The “Department of Citizenship” will surely 
offer social studies with the avowed single purpose 
of instilling community and national patriotism 
and pride. National heroes of the past and public 
spirited citizens of the present may be used as 
examples. Mathematics necessary to understand 
the levying and payment of taxes to support a 
government is within the confines of this depart- 
ment. Probably little science, English, or foreign 
language will be taught here. 

Economics and sociology, as well as general- 
ized courses in social studies of the type of the 
now existing problems of democracy, will treat 
the necessarily interdependent relationship be- 
tween employer and employee, between capital 
and labor, between community and citizen, and 
between the family and its members. In this day 
of war debts, the interdependence of nations must 
also be considered. 

The “Department of Leisure”’ will draw liber- 
ally on the literary phase of English. Modern 
foreign languages may also be taught in this 
department. Athletic games to discover hidden 
interests have a place here. A sociology course 
dealing with the leisure interests related to eti- 
quette in entertaining, social groups, vacations, 
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and other everyday modes of spending time after 
working hours will meet a long-felt need. These 
things are much more important than the present 
treatment of the large group social problems of 
prison reforms, divorce, and trade unions. 

The “Department of Family Relations” will 
include a course in applied mathematics which 
teaches each person the necessity of balancing 
the family budget. In so doing the problem of 
renting or owning a home must be solved from 
the point of view of cost. Other mathematical 
problems of taxes, insurances, saving accounts, 
and provision for the education of the children of 
the family are needed. A course in home making 
of the sort that will insure that each girl will be 
able to cook something beside fudge, or to prepare 
some dainty, will be taught. A course in house- 
hold science, which treats of everyday plumbing 
problems, repairing electrical fixtures, reading 
meters, and possibly the growing of a family 
garden will enable the boy to apply scientific 
facts rather than to have learned what chemicals 
to mix in order to produce a noxious odor or a 
loud bang. Certainly the social problems of family 
life are not to be overlooked. A social study 
should be set up to treat this all-important in- 
stitution. 

The “Department of Health” will do more 
than provide calisthenics or swimming for the 
students a few hours each week. Biological infor- 
mation will be given in this department. All of 
this information will be interpreted in the light 
of physical well-being and will be offered in the 
terms of a science course treating of food, air, 
diets, ventilation, exhaustive study of animal life 
in its lower forms. The study will begin with man 
and proceed downward to the amoeba. 

The “Department of Character Building” (or 
“Philosophy,” as Professor Watson calls it in the 
original statement) will have a definite job. No 
longer will everybody’s business be nobody’s 
business. Ethics in business life, in the club, in 
the lodge, in the church, and in the school will 
form the nucleus for a subject now either treated 
incidentally or all too frequently neglected. 

Purposely, the “Department of Vocations” 
has been left to the last. If a student is to go to 
college, his courses in mathematics will be differ- 
ent from those courses offered to students who 
are going to work on leaving high school. College 
entrance requirements will probably have to be 
met for a long time to come. Science courses in 
the college preparatory curriculum will be more 
technical and not so generalized. In such a 
curriculum will be the place for the amoeba, the 
protozoa, and the law of relativity, since in 
choosing to go to college the professional men of 
the future need a broad foundation for specialized 
courses. 
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Foreign languages will give more time and 
emphasis to grammar, syntax, and construction 
and not so much time to reading ability, general 
grasp of the meaning, and ability to make a free 
translation as in those language courses offered 
in the “Department of Leisure.” English courses 
will be offered in terms of the subjects to be 
discussed later by the student in his vocational 
activities. Poetry, drama, and the short story, 
as the vehicles of literary expression, will not be 
traced here, but in the “Department of Leisure” 
ample time should be spent on this phase of lit- 
erature. English couched in terms of needed 
speech is taught to the student in the “Depart- 
ment of Vocations” after he has made a choice 
for the future. 


III. COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS UNDER 
THE NEW ORGANIZATION 


In building a commercial curriculum, proper 
balance between the two types of subject matter 
must be maintained. In the past the vocational 
aspect of commercial subjects has been over- 
stressed in the teaching of bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting to all commercial students 
in amounts varying from one to three years each. 
In a lesser degree subjects such as rapid calcula- 
tion, business law, penmanship, and spelling, 
having been offered with a narrow practical sense 
has meant training for task performance. Mar- 
ketable skills have been the chief outcome. 


In the last decade a recognition of the value 
of contributing background courses has accounted 
for the introduction into the commercial curric- 
ulum of a broader type of commercial arithmetic; 
English in business; the economic phase of geog- 
raphy; and the socialization of business law, 
economics, and business organization. The rec- 
ognition of general business information courses 
in secondary schools under the name of “Junior 
Business Training” is the newest recent evidence 
of growth of courses which correlate with the 
early vocational subjects and serve as the means 
of elevating commercial training to the level of 
education for business. The social and economic 
relationships set up in connection with modern 
subject matter in business are recognized as the 
basis of future emphasis and growth. Manipula- 
tive skills must be the means of gaining knowledge 
through reflective thinking. The formation of 
character traits and attitudes are always para- 
mount. 


Under the present scheme of secondary school 
organization, the social, economic, and vocational 
outcomes of the commercial subject matter are 
scattered through each subject. This results in 


‘New York Times, March 1, 1931. 


an unequal emphasis in commercial education. 
The vocational efficiency in task performance is 
overemphasized at the expense of the social and 
economic values which may arise even out of 
such skill subjects as typewriting and shorthand. 
At this juncture it is profitable to examine the 
revised organization scheme of Professor Goodwin 
Watson.‘ It has seven departments instead of 
the six which originally followed the “Cardinal 
Principles of Education” so closely. The seven 
departments as suggested are as follows: 


1. Department of Health 

2. Department of Vocation 

3. Department of Family Relations 
4. Department of Citizenship 

5. Department of Leisure 

6. Department of Philosophy 

7. Department of Money and Goods 


The mastery of the tools of learning is recognized 
as the outcome for which the elementary schools 
are held responsible. 


The addition of the seventh department rec- 
ognizes the need of all students for information 
regarding the exchange of money and goods. This 
information is now contained in the commercial 
subjects. To combine in one course a marketable 
skill outcome with general business information 
is to foist commercial training on those who 
expect information which will enable them to 
function properly as intelligent consumers in a 
complex economic society. 

With the dawn of the idea of commercial sub- 
jects having social and economic values there was 
added to the curriculum such subjects as com- 
mercial geography, business English, business 
economics, business organization, salesmanship, 
office practice, and merchandising. When added 
to the existing skill building subjects, we find 
these newer subjects contain reflective thinking 
elements as well as the formation of character 
traits. This necessarily led to a conflict of ideas 
as to which of the existing departments would 
offer this new type of subject matter. Even today 
questions are asked such as these: “Should busi- 
ness English be taught in the English or the 
commercial department?” “Should commercial 
arithmetic be taught by the mathematics teacher 
or by the bookkeeping teacher?” The fact that 
these questions have arisen is evidence that edu- 
cators have not had a proper conception of 
commercial education as a part of the general 
educational scheme. “Commercial education and 
the so-called academic education are rightly 
complementary; not antagonistic and each con- 
stitutes the strength of the other in the well- 
rounded education of commercial students.’’s 


‘Paul Lomax, Commercial Teaching Problems (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), p. 27. 
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Departmentalization which recognizes both 
vocational skills is an evidence of the fact that 
all people need a knowledge of general business 
information, even though they do not intend to 
market their skill as a worker in business. 


Under this scheme business English, as well as 
commercial arithmetic, would be taught in the 
“Department of Vocations.””’ Commercial geog- 
raphy, however, will be taught in the “Depart- 
ment of Money and Goods” since it has general 
(nonvocational) values. 


What would happen to the vocational subjects 
involving skills under the new departmentaliza- 
tion? This question applies specifically to book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting. Certain 
phases of these subjects are distinctly vocational 
in nature, while other phases are of such a nature 
as to be of general value to all consumers. 


Simple record keeping involving the family 
budget, the reconciling of the bank balance with 
the balance on the stub of the check book, and 
the calculation of discounts represents the phase 
of bookkeeping which would be taught in the 
“Department of Money and Goods,” while a 
knowledge of debits and credits, journals, ledgers, 
trial balances, etc., would remain in the “Depart- 
ment of Vocations.” 


“Typewriting is a universal necessity. All 
students should have an opportunity to learn 
typewriting; it will be taught much earlier than 
at the present time.”* Every person needs type- 
writing in modern society. We cannot say that 
one subject is more important than another. “It 
is futile to attempt to arrange them in any order, 
beginning with one having the least worth and 
going on to that of maximum value. In so far as 
any study has a unique and irreplaceable function 
in experience, in so far as it marks a characteristic 
enrichment of life, its worth is intrinsic or incom- 
parable. Since education is not a means to living, 
but is identical with the operation of living a life 
which is fruitful and inherently significant, the 
only ultimate value which can be set up is just 
the process of living itself. And this is not an end 
to which studies and activities are subordinate 
means; it is the whole of which they are ingre- 
dients.””? 


Typewriting to be used in the place of hand- 
writing will not be offered on the secondary level. 
As a tool of learning it will be taught in the latter 
years of the elementary or junior high school as 
the modern method of ’ritin’ (one of the three 
a 5 eT 

Typewriting from shorthand or Stenotype 
notes or from the Dictaphone will be taught in 
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the “Department of Vocations.” There is a dis- 
tinct difference between the typewriting skill 
necessary for one to record his own thoughts, and 
the skill developed by one who writes or records 
the thoughts of another, using hand-written or 
machine-made symbols, or who depends upon the 
sound of the dictator’s voice as it comes from a 
wax cylinder. 


Shorthand would be taught in the “Depart- 
ment of Vocations.” There is very little justifi- 
cation to warrant the offering of shorthand to 
all students regardless of their future ambitions 
and plans for further education. It will be 
restricted to future users of this vocational tool. 
Machine-written dictation may affect the future 
of shorthand. 


The newest subject in the commercial cur- 
riculum known under a variety of titles as junior 
business training, elementary business training, 
or general business training, will serve as a strik- 
ing example of the fact that in modern commercial 
education there are two types of subject 
matter. 


At the present time the general integrating 
phase of this course is frequently required of all 
students for one semester. Under the proposed 
scheme this phase would be taught in the “‘De- 
partment of Money and Goods.” The information 
here would include a knowledge of writing checks, 
notes, and other banking vouchers. The functions 
of the telephone, telegraph, railroad, and mail 
service also will be presented from the point of 
view of one who is to use these services as a 
consumer. 


On the other hand, if a knowledge of geo- 
graphic and numeric filing is taught and intensive 
practice is required, it is clearly offered for a 
vocational or prevocational purpose and should 
not be required of all students. This type of 
technical information would be offered in the 
“Department of Vocations.” The duties of ship- 
ping, purchasing, stock, and store clerks are 
examples of the type of vocational information 
which is being taught in the second or subsequent 
semesters of the general business training course. 


The crystallization of opinion with regard to 
commercial courses offered on the high school 
level is an evidence that two types of subject 
matter are contained in our present commercial 
curriculum. They are complementary but inter- 
dependent. A type of departmentalization which 
recognizes that vocational and social outcomes 
are best served by being distinctly separated is 
the argument here set forth in order that high 
schools may be administered more effectively. 


‘Ralph Haefner, The Typewriter in the Primary and Intermediate Grades (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932). 
"John Dewey, Democracy in Education (New York: The MacMillan Company), p. 281. 
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An Approach to Bookkeeping 


Earl S. Parker 


Benjamin Franklin High School 
Los Angeles, California 


This is the first of two articles by Mr. Parker on 


*‘An Approach to Bookkeeping.’’ 


He advocates 


avoiding rules and teaching bookkeeping as a by- 
product of business understanding. 
invites criticisms. 


THE average student en- 
tering a bookkeeping class for the 
first time finds himself in a new 
world. 

He is unable to recognize a 
single landmark. The language is 
as strange to him as the language 
of the Indians was to Columbus 
and his followers. He finds dozens 
of new terms and, all too often, a 
lack of adequate definitions to 
make their meaning clear. 

Many times, after he has 
found an apparently satisfactory 
definition of a word or term, he 
discovers it has a double or triple 
meaning and stands for one thing one time and 
something else the next. 

The language of business, as used in elemen- 
tary bookkeeping, must be expressed in terms 
that are understood by the student. Words with 
which he is already familiar must be used in ex- 
plaining the new science. Anything required in 
bookkeeping can be explained in words already 
a part of the student’s vocabulary. 

The applications the student will be required 
to make in this subject will present sufficient 
difficulties without compelling him, at the start, 
to master words and terms he does not under- 
stand. 

Too often the student is asked to acquire in 
a short time a vocabulary of a hundred or more 
new words and terms. The exceptional student 
may learn these words and definitions and may 
mechanically apply the rules without having ac- 
quired any real knowledge of the subject. The 
knowledge he does acquire is forgot more easily 
than it was learned. 

In the approach to bookkeeping which fol- 
lows, the terms “‘debit.” “credit,” “assets,” and 
“liabilities” and all other terms of a technical 
nature are carefully avoided. Simple explana- 
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tions, suited to the understanding 
of the student and expressed in 
words that have a definite mean- 
ing to the student, are used. 

The charts used are to help the 
student visualize what is actually 
taking place in the business for 
which he is attempting to make 
certain records. 

Every effort is made to help 
the student see the business as it 
is and to visualize the transactions 
as they occur. New forms and 
new terms are explained by giving 
the student additional informa- 
tion and understanding of the 
business and its needs. 

I believe that a student’s ability to advance 
from the simple forms of bookkeeping to the more 
complicated forms of bookkeeping and account- 
ing, wil] depend entirely on his ability to compre- 
hend the business as it is transacted. 

The completion of a simple exercise, involving 
the transactions that might occur in a small re- 
tail business, is quickly made. 

Experience has demonstrated that two or 
three lessons are sufficient to complete such an 
exercise in the form of a Journal, a Ledger, and 
a Trial Balance. 

With a knowledge of the simple forms and an 
understanding of the relationship of the figures 
on these forms to the actual business transactions, 
the student is ready to take up the technical 
language of bookkeeping. 


AN APPROACH TO BOOKKEEPING 


Business among primitive men was a matter 
of barter and trade. No accounts were necessary. 

For things to supply his needs man traded 
directly with the person who possessed the things 
he wanted. 

His first store was a cave in the side of a hill 
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and his merchandise consisted of stone axes, bows 
and arrows, the skins of animals, dried meats, 
baskets, pottery, and possibly grains and fruits. 


Later a medium of exchange (money) came 
into use and the forerunner of the modern mer- 
chant developed. At a later date credit devel- 
oped and the merchant accepted the promise of 
a customer in exchange for goods, allowing him 
to pay when he returned from the hunt, at the 
end of the trapping season or when the crop of 
grain had been harvested. With the development 
of credit came the need for records which would 
tell the merchant who owed him and the amount. 


Modern business requires that many records 
be kept. The present system of accounting (book- 
keeping) has been a matter of slow growth and 
has been developed from the experiences and 
needs of men in business. Great business enter- 
prises are possible because modern accounting 
gives the men responsible for the managing and 
financing of these enterprises the detailed knowl- 
edge necessary to enable them to conduct the 
business at a profit. 


In addition to knowing who owes him, whom 
he owes and the amounts of such indebtedness, 
the business man must know when payments are 
due him and when he must make payments to 
others. 

A record must be kept of the cash taken in 
and the cash paid out so as to be able to tell if 
the cash on hand is the correct amount. 


Modern business is based on credit, and credit 
is a matter of confidence. 


Bills must be paid promptly; and the records 
aid the business man by keeping him informed of 
these things. 


Every man wants his business to grow. For 
that reason comparative records become important. 
The business man wants to know how his sales, 
purchases, expenses, and profits compare with the 
sales, purchases, expenses, and profits of last year, 
last month, and last week. 


Civilized man has traveled a long hard road 
and has learned much from the mistakes he has 
made. 

In this study of accounting, we shall profit by 
his experiences and save ourselves much labor. 


As we progress, we shall find certain words 
and phrases used in business which will be nec- 


essary for us to understand. Some of these are 


as follows: 


ACCOUNTS. Records are kept of all business trans- 
actions under such headings as “expense,” 
“cash,” “purchases,” “sales,” and are called 
accounts. In addition we must keep accounts 
with individuals and firms with whom we have 
business transactions. 
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CAPITAL. That which represents the investment 
in the business. 


CREDIT. To accept the promise of an individual 
or firm in exchange for goods, services, or 
cash. It is also used to express the amount in 
favor of a firm or an individual, as shown by 
a record of the transactions with that firm or 
individual. 


EXPENSE. Such items as rent, telephone, salaries, 
lights, and water are called “‘expense”’ items. 
A record is kept of the amount of such ex- 
penses under the heading, Expense. 


FIXTURES. Such items as counters, scales, show 
cases, typewriters, which are used in conduct- 
ing the business. 


INVESTMENT. Money or other things of value 
which are put into a business as capital. 


MERCHANDISE. Goods purchased by the proprie- 
tor which he expects to sell at a profit. 


PROFITS. The difference between the cost of con- 
ducting a business and the income. 


PURCHASES. It is the policy of many firms and 
individuals to keep an account, under the 
name of purchases, of all merchandise bought. 


REAL ESTATE. 
ments. 


Merchandise sold. 


TRANSACTIONS. The purchase or sale of goods 
or supplies; the payment of rent, salaries, et 
cetera, are commonly referred to as transac- 
tions. (Our first bookkeeping will be a record 
of transactions that occur in a small business.) 


Land and permanent improve- 


SALES. 


Since our work involves the keeping of a 
record of transactions, let us examine carefully 
the transactions that are likely to occur and in 
so doing we shall discover certain things that are 
common to every business transaction. For ex- 
ample, you go to town with money in your purse: 

(a) Your first visit is to a shoe store where 
you receive a pair of shoes in return for cash. 


(b) Next you enter a theater, receive enter- 
tainment, and give cash. 


(c) On a visit to some firm where you are 
known, you secure a coat and give your promise 
to pay at a later date. 


(d) At the agreed time you return, give cash, 
and receive your promise. (You do not pay for 
the coat; you pay your promise. The coat was 
paid for with your promise at the time of pur- 
chase.) 

(e) You get on the street car; you receive 
transportation and service in return for cash. 


These are personal transactions and in each 
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case you received something of value and gave 
something of equal value. 

In business the rule holds true. Something 
of value comes into the business and something 
of equal value goes out of the business with each 
transaction. 

This value may be in the form of cash, mer- 
chandise, expense, fixtures, a promise to pay, real 
estate, and notes. 

We will assume that J. C. Walker has invested 
a sum of money in the grocery business. 

Mr. Walker invests in the grocery business 
for the same reason that every man invests in a 
business—he believes the business will return him 
a profit. 

As he expresses it, “The grocery business is 
a promising business.” It (the business) promises 
to return him a profit plus the amount of his 
investment. 

Some of the things Mr. Walker will want to 
know about his business are: 

a. The amount of cash that comes into his 
business and the amount of cash that goes out of 
his business. 

Q. Why? 
A. The difference is the amount of cash he 
should have on hand. 


. The amount of his expenses. 
The amount of his purchases. 
. The amount of his sales. 
. The amount invested in fixtures. 
Who owes him and the amount. 
g. The persons or firms he owes and the 
amount. 


moans 


We shall assume that the following transac- 
tions took place the first week in connection with 
the operation of the grocery store by Mr. Walker: 


Sept. 1, 1933 
J. C. Walker invested $1,200 cash in the retail 
grocery business. 
Q. What did Mr. Walker invest in the business? 
Cash. 


the cash he invested? 
The business gave Mr. Walker a promise for 
the amount invested (or Mr. Walker believed 
the business would pay the amount invested), 
$1,200. 

Sept. 2 


Rented a store building and paid $100 cash 
for one month’s rent. 

Q. What came into the business? 

A. Expense (see definition) or the use of the 
building was received or came into the 
business. 

Q. What went out? 

A. Cash went out. 


A. ' 
Q. What did Mr. Walker receive in return for 
A. 


Purchased show cases, scales, counter, etc. 
(fixtures). 
Q. What came in? 
A. Fixtures. 
Q. What went out? 
A. Cash. 


Sept. 3 
Purchased stock of merchandise for cash, 
$600. 


. What came in? 
. Purchases. 

. What went out? 
Cash. 
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Sept. 4 
Sold merchandise for cash, $150. 
. What came in? 
Cash. 
. What went out? 
. Sales. 
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Sept. 5 
Bought merchandise from J. W. Garner, $300, 
and agreed to pay later. 
. What came in? 
. Purchases. 
. What went out? 


. The business gave its promise to Mr. Garner 
for $300. 
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(We shall keep a record of promises made by 
the business in the names of the individuals 
or firms to whom the promises are given.) 


Sept. 6 


Sold merchandise to A. Murray, $25, to be 
paid later. 

Q. What came in? 

A. The business received a promise from Mr. 
Murray, in return for the merchandise. 
(Promises received by the business are re- 
corded in the names of the men who make the 
promises.) 

Q. What went out? 

A. Sales. 

Purchased merchandise, $200, from J. W. 
Garner & Co. to be paid later. 
. What came in? 
. Purchases. 
. What went out? 
. The promise of the business went out to J. W. 
Garner & Co. 
(Let us assume that it is now the time agreed 
upon when J. W. Garner is to be paid for the 
promise made to him.) 
Paid J. W. Garner cash, $300. 

Q. What came in? 
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A. The promise the business gave to J. W. Garner 
& Co. at time purchase was made now comes 
back in return for the cash paid out to J. W. 
Garner & Co. 


In these as in all business transactions, some- 
thing of value comes into the business and some- 
thing of equal value goes out of the business. 


EXERCISE NO. 1 


The first records of primitive man were in the 
form of pictures or crude drawings. Perhaps the 
primitive business man made use of a drawing or 
chart to keep a record of the things he wanted 
to know about his business transactions. Let us 
make use of that method in order that we may 
better understand and visualize the relationship 
of the things that are happening in business. 

The business in which Mr. Walker is engaged 
is represented by the large circle in Illustration I. 

The proprietor, Mr. Walker, is represented by 
the small circle in Illustration I. The transactions 
that occurred in the conduct of the business for 
the first ten days of September are repeated here 
for the convenience of the student: 

1. J. C. Walker invested $1,200 cash in the 
retail grocery business. 
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2. Paid one month’s rent in cash, $100. 

2. Purchased fixtures for cash, $200. 

3. Purchased stock of merchandise for cash, 
$600. 

4. Sold merchandise for cash, $150. 


5. Bought merchandise from J. W. Garner & 
Co. on account, $300. 

6. Sold merchandise to A. Murray, $25, to be 
paid later. 


6. Purchased merchandise from J. W. Garner 
& Co. to be paid later, $200. 


10. Paid J. W. Garner & Co. cash on account, 
$300. 

By the use of arrows arranged in pairs we 
shall record the transactions in this exercise on 
a chart like the one shown in Illustration I. 

(Student will draw two circles on a large sheet 
of paper as shown in the illustration and mark 
them in the same manner.) 

The first transaction of September 1 is the 
one in which something of value passed from 
J. C. Walker, proprietor, into the business and 
something of value (the promise of the business) 
passed from the business to J. C. Walker, pro- 
prietor. 
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The student should be given the following 
explanation to guide him in completing the chart: 

Promises made by the business are recorded 
in the name of the person or firm to whom the 
promise is given. 

You will now record on your chart that cash 
came into the business, to the amount of $1,200 
and the promise of the business for a like amount 
went out to J. C. Walker, proprietor. (See arrows 
marked (a), Illustration I.) This is a transaction 
between the business and J. C. Walker, propri- 
etor. 

The transaction of September 2 is not a 
transaction between the business and J. C. 
Walker, proprietor, but one in which the business 
exchanges something of value for something of 
equal] value. The business receives the use of a 
building for thirty days in return for cash paid 
out. Money paid for the use of a building is 
commonly referred to as having been paid for 
rent. In the definition of Expense, we find rent 
is one of a number of things classified under the 
general heading of Expense. You will record this 
transaction on your chart as shown by the ar- 
rows, marked (b), Illustration I. 

In recording these transactions, you have 











answered the questions, “What came into the 
business?” and “What went out of the business?” 

Read each transaction carefully; ask yourself 
these questions: 

What came into the business? 

What went out of the business? 

Record your answers and the amount of the 
transaction in the same manner you’ have re- 
corded the two transactions already discussed. 

When your chart is completed for Exercise 
No. 1, present it to the teacher or compare it 
with the completed chart, Illustration II. 

If your work differs from the completed chart, 
Illustration I], turn to the exercise and read each 
transaction in which you find a difference in the 
record, and again ask yourself the questions: 

What came into the business? 

What went out of the business? 

In asking yourself these questions, try to 
make them real questions, about a real transac- 
tion, about a business in which you are actively 
interested. Remember vou are being paid to keep 
a record of these transactions. Imagine yourself 
at the desk or back of the counter where this 
transaction is taking place. 

Strive to discover the reason for the arrange- 
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ment of the transactions as shown on the chart. 

Do not change your arrangement until you 
are satisfied there is a good reason for doing so. 

From the records made on the chart in IIlus- 
tration II, a number of facts of interest to the 
proprietor may be found. 

By reference to the chart, the answers to the 
following questions may be found: 

How much cash came into the business? 

How much cash went out of the business? 

How much cash should there be in the 
business? 

(“Cash in” minus “‘cash out” equals cash 
on hand.) 

What was the amount of the purchases? 

What was the amount of the sales? 

What was the amount of the expenses? 

What was the amount of the fixtures bought 
for the use of the business? 

What records do you find of promises made 
to the business or made by the business to some 
firm or individual? 

Was any promise made by the business, later 
returned to the business? Why? 

Was any promise made to the business, later 
returned to the one making the promise? Why? 

How many of the transactions in Exercise 
No. 1 were between the business and the pro- 
prietor? 

How many of the transactions were between 
the business and individuals or firms? 


THE JOURNAL 


We shall now arrange the information in Ex- 
ercise No. 1, in a different form called a Journal. 
The ruling of the Journal is shown in Illustration 
Il. 

Take a sheet of journal paper and write in 
the headings, the same as you find them in the 
illustration. 

You will notice that the left-hand column is 
marked “In,” and the right-hand column is 
marked “Out,” corresponding to the inside and 
outside of the circle on your chart. 

The date of the first transaction is at the top 
and in the center of the wide space. 

There is another column at the left of the 
page for which we will find a use later. 

Read the first transaction. Ask yourself: 
. What came into the business? 
. Cash, $1,200 
. What went out of the business? 
. The promise of the business went out to J. C. 
Walker, proprietor. 
This transaction is recorded in Illustration III. 
Record this information in a like manner in 
your Journal. 

Place the date of the second transaction in 

the center of the next line (see Illustration III) 
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and ask yourself the same questions about the 
second transaction as you did about the first. 
Record your answers in the same manner. 








Journal 
November 1 In Out 
ae See ee 1200 
J. C. Walker, Prop...... 1200 
2 
A eee ene 100 
Earn 100 











Illustration III 


This transaction is also shown in the illus- 
tration. 

In like manner, complete all the transactions 
in Exercise No. I. 


Present the work to your teacher or compare 
with the completed journal shown in Illustration 


IV. 








Journal 
November 1 In Out 
eee 1200 
J. C. Walker, Prop...... 1200 
2 
ey 100 
a eee 100 
2 
OE Ee. 200 
| ES ER rr re ae 200 
a. en 600 
~ re 600 
4 
ee Ee PT Re ee 150 
I ee rare oe 150 
5 
Purchases................ 300 
J. W. Garner & Co...... 300 
6 
OR ere eee 25 
ere rN 25 
6 
8 tks aad 200 
J. W. Garner & Co...... 200 
10 
J. W. Garner & Co........ 300 
See Re 300 











Illustration IV 


If you find your record of any transaction 
differs from the record of the transaction as shown 
on the completed Journal, go over the transaction 


(Concluded on page 134) 
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The Status of Research in the Field 





Ir is my purpose to discuss the findings 
of research in the field of English in business; to 
point out what things we know as a result of the 
research which has been done; and to suggest 
some of the problems yet remaining to be solved. 

The very definiteness of a specific piece of 
investigation is sometimes its ruling danger. The 
view of the investigator all too often overconcen- 
trates in the constricted radius of his specialism. 
To such a degree is this fault sometimes carried 
that the investigator loses touch with the broad 
reality of his profession and ultimately misses the 
thread of significance in his occupation. 

Whether educators wish to or not, they must, 
along with economists, historians, sociologists, 
business men, and politicians, face up to a stern 
reappraisal and a relentless reexamination of their 
traditional methods of acting and of their tra- 
ditional methods of thinking. This makes im- 
perative the broad outlook. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. Education in 
a democracy, both within and without the school 
should develop in each individual the knowledge, 
interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby he 
will find his place and use that place to shape 
both himself and society toward ever nobler 
ends.! 


WHAT EDUCATORS TEND TO FORGET. Edu- 
cators tend to forget that the profession in which 
they are spending their lives is one of America’s 
major industries. There are, for example, some 
25,000,000 students enrolled in educational insti- 
tutions in this country. Of this 25,000,000, about 
3,000,000 are in high schools. Administering the 
high school personnel are about 150,000 high 
school teachers. Preparatory and business schools 
employ about 25,000 more. The annual cost of 
high school education alone is in excess of 
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$450,000,000, a figure representing about a third 
of the amount spent on elementary schools. 

Now it appears that the ratio of increase of 
students registering in courses for business edu- 
cation far outruns that of secondary school edu- 
cation in general. It is estimated that some 
50,000 men and women are today engaged in 
commercial education in America. Whether they 
teach English, accounting, business law, general 
business training, or other subjects in the business 
curriculum, these 50,000 men and women are in 
a genuine sense executives of instruction, training 
thousands of young men and women to under- 
stand more completely the one vast integrating 
force in modern society. This one vast integrating 
force in modern society is indubitably the force 
of business. 


COMING CRISES DEMAND RESEARCH. I would, 
for the moment, define research as a means to the 
end of revelation. With crises ahead looming 
higher and ever higher, like a range of ascending 
and serrated mountain peaks in the haze of fu- 
turity, it is natural that we should be set upon 
by a fever of demand for the revelation of new 
knowledge. It is all too evident that our old 
knowledge is not enough. We want to know— 
further, we must know—two things: 


First: | What things, if any, are we doing 

right? 

Second: What things can we do better? 
(a) In the immediate future? 


(b) In the long-pull future? 


To answer these two questions alone is a 
gigantic task to face when we realize that we have 
only begun to equip ourselves with the peculiarly 
difficult type of technique necessary for trust- 
worthy research results in business education. 


1Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 35 (Washington, D. C.: Department of the Interior, 1918). 
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But no sooner have we answered these two prefa- 
tory questions than we find ourselves confronted 
with a third: 


Third: Precisely what methods shall we use 
to do things better that can be 
done better, and how shall we 
evolve the technique for develop- 
ing these methods? 


(a) In the immediate future? 
(b) In the long-pull future? 


PROBABLE EDUCATIONAL RESULTS OF OUR 
ECONOMIC DISRUPTION. ‘The probable educa- 
tional results of our economic disruption will, I 
believe, not be wholly bad. The effects of the 
universal maladjustment of our economic ma- 
chine through the unprecedentedly violent dis- 
location of price relationships throughout the 
world has been felt in some way or other by every 
man, woman, and child in this and all other 
economically sustained countries. So dramatic 
has been the proof of the far-flung influence of 
business that we may reasonably assume—for in 
these days there are certainly few things we can 
confidently predict—an increased respect for that 
phase of education which makes young people 
aware of the forces at work in moderr society. 
By the same token, and with equal justification, 
we must expect that greater demands are to be 
made on business education. If I am not mis- 
taken, this inevitably means that the business 
teacher must inform himself more strenuously 
and more systematically concerning the actual 
demands of business in order that he may give 
his students proper and adequate training. I look 
for a competitive throw-back from the economic 
disruption of the Threadbare Thirties. It will, in 
my judgment, take the form of more rigorous 
demands from training and preparation on the 
part of teachers as well as a more insistent de- 
mand for a more clean-cut mastery of subject 
matter on the part of students. The first demand 
throws its weight upon the teacher-training in- 
stitution, with a call for research on how to im- 
prove its method and curriculum. The second 
demand calls for more adequate testing of pupil- 
achievement through the systematic use of valid 
and dependable objective tests, painstakingly 
designed by experts. On this point more shall be 
said. 


ENGLISH—WHAT IS ITS PLACE AND 
FUNCTION IN THE FIELD OF BUSINESS? 


It may, I believe, safely be assumed that a 
significant aim of training in English is to give 
the student command of the art of communication 
in both speech and writing. In an American so- 
ciety chiefly economic, the Engkish of business 
has begun to take its place as one of the major 
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forms of composition. Skills and aptitudes are 
justifiably trained into the high school student 
for the very good reason that such skills and 
aptitudes are important instruments for the adult 
citizen later to have at his command. 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF ENGLISH IN 
BUSINESS. Even without the aid of our first-line 
pioneering efforts of research in this relatively new 
field, we know bv empirical observation the func- 
tions of English in our society. In brief summary, 
these functions are: 


First: English, even though devoted to the 
technical requirements of a narrow 


specialism, is still English undefiled. 


The genius of the English language 
is in part demonstrated by the flexi- 
bility with which it may be adapted 
to the needs, and may be made to 
function on the vocabulary of busi- 
ness groups, or literary groups (in- 
cluding social communication), or 
professional and technical groups, or 
labor and tradesmen groups. 


In serving broad groups like these, 
the sturdy yet sensitive instrument 
of English wins its place, finds its 
function, and adapts itself to the 
needs of society in general and of 
business in particular. 


Second: 


Third: 


DANGER IN THE TERM “BUSINESS ENGLISH.” 
You will have noticed, perhaps, that I have 
avoided the use of the term, “business English.” 
This avoidance has been deliberate and with a 
purpose. 


There is, in my judgment, much that is ob- 
jectionable in the term, business English. 1t tends 
to lead any hearer, any reader, any writer—even 
the experienced—into a pernicious misunder- 
standing. Sometimes he comes to think that busi- 
ness English is a special kind of polished, pat- 
ented, unyielding material which he can buy by 
the yard at any convenient bookshop. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. This misunder- 
standing, if not shrewdly demolished and cleared 
up in the beginning, sometimes grows and stiffens 
into an aritificial barrier to the use of natural, 
ordinary, free-flowing, conversational English. It 
is imperative to guard against the danger of think- 
ing of business English as “‘English caged off’’ in 
a separate compartment, handled in a vacuum 
container. Such a conception, once mistakenly 
formed in the mind of a student, is a serious 
stumblingblock. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ENGLISH IN BUSINESS. 
Empirical observation, supported by what re- 
search has been completed, emphasizes two facts: 
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First: Business English is standard Eng- 
lish applied to the needs of business. 
Second: There is no special language set 


aside for business, made up of 
phrases isolated from, and unlike, 
those in common use. 


Business “lingo,” now justly held in contempt, 
began its mechanical, antiquated, and outworn 
exodus two decades ago. Among the old guard of 
business men it still has its adherents; but they 
are giving ground before the oncoming group of 
those modernly trained in English. 


The limited investigation so far conducted 
makes it evident that, in general, the words and 
phrases of the business man are the words and 
phrases of the lawyer, the editor, the journalist, 
the magazine writer, the doctor, the essayist, and 
the novelist; the same words and phrases used by 
any one who writes. The essential difference lies 
in the way the words are applied, adapted, and 
emphasized. Standard English now begins to 
function with a business vocabulary. 


For the reasons, therefore, which I have sug- 
gested, I entertain a somewhat dubious opinion 
of the expression business English. Its use, in my 
judgment, has been and will continue to be 
fraught with a number of dangers. It is, however, 
so deeply entrenched in our current school termi- 
nology that I make use of it for establishing be- 
yond doubt the exact identity of the field of 
English under examination. 

To devote some few moments to this type of 
reexamination of what we mean by business 
English has seemed to me needful. It gives us a 
desirable precision of definition. It makes us 
surer of our ground in appraising what research 
has been done and in determining what research 
needs to be done, in this field. 


THINGS WE KNOW AS A RESULT OF 
RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF 
ENGLISH IN BUSINESS 


The development of a systematic program of 
research in the field of English in business is, of 
course, yet a matter of urgence rather than 
reality. Let it be understood, therefore, that 
when I talk of things we know, I do so with the 
express stipulation that my conclusions, based 
upon my own findings and those of one or two 
others, are both cautious and tentative. 


TEACHING METHODS 


In 1931 I investigated the instructional trends 
in the field of English in business. The study 
covered 180 high schools. A statistical analysis 
of the investigation reveals the following: 


t. About half offer the business English course 
in the 12th grade. About a quarter offer 
it in the r1th grade. About a quarter offer it in 
the 9th or roth grade. 


2. A little over half offer a one-year course. 
A little less than a half offer a one-semester 
course. 


3. There is an almost universal combining of 
the teaching of business English along with 
business correspondence. Only 2 percent attempt 
to separate the courses. 


4. Three-fifths of the schools require a course 
in English grammar before the business English 
course may be taken. Two-fifths do not. 


5. Nearly three-fifths of the schools place the 
teaching of the business English course under 
the direction of the commercial department. 
Two-fifths or more place it under the English 
department. 


Mrs. Florence Maher Wupper conducted an- 
other interesting study in 1930.2 


Her study, which made inquiries in some de- 
gree paralleling those in my investigation, and 
which was based upon one hundred and thirty- 
two high schools and eleven junior colleges rep- 
resenting twenty-two states, revealed that: . 


1. Somewhat more than one-third and less 
than one-half of those students majoring in com- 
merce take business English. The percentages are 
greatest in the larger high schools and junior 
colleges. 

2. The subject is offered most frequently in 
the eleventh and twelfth years of high school and 
in the first year of junior college. 


3. The tendency in high school is to require 
business English of commercial majors with about 
an even division of practice in junior college. 


4. Opinion is about evenly divided as to 
whether business English should be given for one 
or two semesters. 


5. About 75 per cent of all schools reporting 
used the name business English. The confusion 
of names designating the course is not as great 
as was expected. 


6. Those schools teaching business English 
ordinarily offer it as a separate unit for a semester 
at least. 


7. Schools of less than 1,000 enrollment ordi- 
narily conduct not more than one class in business 
English. Larger schools with more complete com- 
mercial departments vary greatly in this respect. 


8. In high schools, business English is offered 
generally in the commercial department and is 


*The complete summary of this investigation has been published in “The Journal of Business Education,” February, 1932. 
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most frequently taught by a commercial teacher. 
In junior colleges the department remains the 
same but the subject is most frequently taught 
by an English teacher. 


g. The majority of junior college courses in 
business English have been preceded by high- 
school courses in the same subject. 


10. There is still a general lack of uniformity 
of opinion and practice (as of 1932) in regard to 
texts. 


11. The most frequently mentioned teaching 
devices were: grammar, sentence structure, and 
business forms; files of actual business letters; 
notebooks; and excursions. 


12. When business English is offered more 
than one semester, the tendency is to teach gram- 
mar and sentence structure in the first semester, 
letters and literature in the second, and oral 
English in both. Types of business letters are 
taught a greater number of periods than any other 
one topic. 


13. A very slight mention was made of the use 
of objective tests. 


14. Of the business English teachers report- 
ing, 70 per cent were college graduates. 


15. Slightly less than half of these, or about 
35 per cent of the total, reported special training 
in business English. 


16. About one-third reported business expe- 
rience (office work). 


17. The part-time teacher of business English 
is likely to be a shorthand, English, or typing 
teacher as well. 


Charles Kelton Upham completed a Master’s 
thesis in 1929 on ““The Teaching of Business Eng- 
lish in the Senior High School.” The study cov- 
ered over 500 pupils in Massachusetts. His thesis 
is filed in the library of the School of ducation, 
Boston University. Through the good offices of 
the chief librarian of the University of Wisconsin, 
I borrowed this thesis from Boston University 
and examined its contents. Pages 14 to 20, in- 
clusive, supply instructional statistics which, al- 
though enlightening as far as the State of Massa- 
chusetts is concerned, are not comprehensive 
enough for special inclusion here. The thesis 
concludes that the ideal place in the curriculum 
for the course in business English is the senior 
year. As an assertion, this is interesting; but the 
evidence so far adduced is not adequate to sustain 
it. It should therefore be put forward as an opinion 
rather than a fact. The most that can safely be 
said is that the trend of opinion would seem to 
indicate a growing preference for the junior and 
senior years; and that what evidence we thus far 
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have shows some indication of sustaining this 
preference. Final conclusions must wait upon far 
more comprehensive investigations than any 
which have been thus far completed. 


Albert Franklin Gilman, Jr., completed a 
Master’s thesis in 1927 on ““Trends of Instruction 
in the Writing of Business Letters.”” His thesis 
is filed in the library of the University of Chicago. 
I found, by borrowing this thesis and examining 
its contents, that pages 13, 88, and 102 present 
certain conclusions and tendencies concerning 
teaching method in courses in business letter 
writing. These conclusions and tendencies are 
based upon an investigation of an extensive list 
of state courses of study, textbooks, and actual 
practices in school systems. All material studied 
is listed in detail on pages 1 and 2 of the thesis. 
Briefly, the thesis asserts that there is a tendency: 

1. To devote more time to business letter 
writing. 

2. To motivate the business letter by an ac- 
tual situation. 


3. To emphasize the correct form of the busi- 
ness letter. 


4. To correlate the business letter instruction 
with the forms of discourse, with particular refer- 
ence to exposition and description; and to 
correlate likewise with stenography. 


5. To allow one class period for the review of 
grammar in preparation for business letter 
instruction. 


Leverett S. Lyon presents data drawn from 
questionnaire replies from 136 schools.* Briefly 
his findings are as follows: 


1. Business English is reported in slightly 
over fifty per cent of the reporting schools. The 
course is required in more than three-fourths of 
the schools where it is offered. 


2. A third of the schools offer a one-semester 
course. 


A fourth of the schools offer a one-year 
course. Almost a fourth offer a two-year course. 
Six per cent offer a three-year course. Nine per 
cent offer a four-year course. 


3. Fifty-six per cent of the schools put the 
business English course in charge of the commer- 
cial department. Forty-three per cent put it in 
charge of some other department or in combina- 
tion. 


4. The teaching staff of business English is 
rather evenly divided. About half the teachers 
are wholly commercial. Two-fifths teach other 
subjects only, in most cases presumably English. 


5. Thirty-seven of the schools reported corre- 


tLeverett S. Lyon, Education for Business (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925), pp. 408-426. 
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lation of the course in business English with other 
subjects. Among the mentioned correlations were 
those with shorthand, typewriting, spelling, and 
office procedure. 

A number of vital questions were raised in 
1930 at the round-table discussion on business 
English held in conjunction with the New York 
State Educational Convention. Following are 
some of the questions with the briefed conclusions 
of the round table: 

1. Are there any available standardized tests 
for business English? Answer: No available tests. 

2. How soon should the subject of business 
letters be presented in the school year? Answer: 
Not until the end of the first or the beginning of 
the second term. This is because textbooks are 
written with the idea of teaching business letters 
last. 

Editor’s Note—This conclusion is now invali- 
dated since the publication of “Effective Business 
Correspondence,” South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. From the beginning, this 
book bases its motivation on the business letter. 


3. Should business English be classed in the 
category of commercial subjects and taught by a 
commercially trained teacher? Or is it a purely 
academic subject, to be taught by the regular 
English teacher? Answer: It belongs in the com- 
mercial group. English teachers with the business 
training and the business atmosphere may teach 
the subject. Commercial teachers, teaching it, 
should be well prepared in English. 

4. Can we justify business English as a spe- 
cific course? Answer: Yes. It is destined for use 
in impression rather than in expression. It is put 
to immediate and direct action. It must function 
in a direct line for the bringing of results. 


THINGS WE MUST FIND OUT— 
SOME IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 


EXPLORATORY STUDIES. A program of sys- 
tematic research must be based upon a series of 
exploratory studies. These initial explorations 
may take the form of a number of informal forays 
into the field by a large number of interested 
scholars, or may take the form of a painstaking 
preliminary survey by a selected group of schol- 
ars, working under the direction of an executive 
chairman. The latter plan seems to me to be 
preferable for the obvious reason that it properly 
concentrates research energy and prevents dupli- 
cation. The aim of the exploratory study is, of 
course, to give further definition and clarity to 
those ranking problems demanding prime so- 
lution. 


STANDARDIZED OBJECTIVE TESTS. Controlled 
progress in the program for improvement calls for 


the development of well-designed standardized 
objective tests for specific application to the field 
of English in business. No such tests are yet 
available. 


In the process of sifting material for this ar- 
ticle, I sent out a selective inquiry to addresses 
distributed from New York to California, with a 
view to confirming or properly modifying the 
results of my own research. As far as my own 
observation goes, there are in existence at present 
no standardized objective tests by which to 
evaluate (a) teaching methods, (b) teaching ef- 
fectiveness, (c) teaching performance, (d) student 
achievement, or (e) general end-results. There is, 
in brief, no set of tests for measuring business 
English techniques. If this phase of my investiga- 
tion has drawn only negative results—as so fre- 
quently happens in research—such results are 
nevertheless valuable in so far as they define the 


true status of research progress in this phase of 
English. 


CAN EXISTING TESTS BE ADAPTED? There 
are, of course, numerous standardized objective 
tests for many other parts of the commercial 
curriculum. There are likewise a number of work- 
manlike, objective tests by which to measure the 
mastery of certain simple levels in English. But 
no test has yet been designed for specific appli- 
cation to business English or business correspond- 
ence in respect to measurement of the mastery of 
content. 


TESTS WHICH BEAR SOME RELATION TO THE 
FIELD. Completed, or in publication, are several 
projects or test-forms which bear some relation 
to the field and which may therefore be profitably 
mentioned here. For example, in 1930 and 1931, 
a set of tests was devised and given to over a 
half million children in the schools throughout 
the United States, to discover the most common 
mistakes in conversational grammar and in the 
use of English.‘ These tests are leading to im- 
portant revisions in the methods of teaching 
English. 

My conviction is that there is ample justifi- 
cation for developing and imposing searching 
objective tests in business English and business 
correspondence, if only as a result of what our 
broad-scale psychological testing has revealed. 
For example, by means of tests, it has been de- 
termined to the satisfaction of most of us that 
learning in one subject does not facilitate learning 
in another subject, the content of which is differ- 
ent. These measurements have an important 
bearing on the controversy between the classicists 
in education and the utilitarians. By testing 
what people actually do, we have determined that 


‘Under the auspices of the Psychological Corporation of New York in cooperation with Dr. L. J. O’Rourke. 
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adults of forty-five years learn practically as well 
as youths of twenty, and that the decrease in 
learning power is almost negligible up to the age 
of fifty. So universally accepted by educators is 
the psychological technique that it has already 
led to radical changes in the methods and theories 
of education, and promises to lead to further 
changes almost revolutionary in character. 

For his survey of a half million school children, 
O’Rourke used Form O, a survey test of English 
usage for grades 7-13. Form O was divided into 
Part 1, sentence structure; Part 2, nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs; Part 3, adjectives, adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions; and Part 4, capi- 
talization, punctuation, and possessives. 

Two published tests which work toward the 
desired objective of measuring business corre- 
spondence techniques are the Clark Letter Writ- 
ing Test and the Lewis English Composition 
Scales. Questions may be raised as to the useful- 
ness and applicability of these tests as measures 
of modern correspondence production on any but 
the most elementary of composition levels. 
Neither test is comprehensive. But each contains 
elements of interest. 

The Clark Letter Writing Test® aims to 
measure the student’s ability to recognize the cor- 
rect expression and forms for business and for 
social letters and to write both types of letters 
from material furnished in the test. These tests 
appear in the booklet: 1. Ability to recognize 
expressions used as salutations and complimen- 
tary closes in business and social letters; 2. Abil- 
ity to name correctly the essential parts of social 
and of business letters; 3. Ability to write a busi- 
ness and a social letter from material given in the 
test. 

The Lewis English Composition Scales for 
measuring business and social correspondence? 
consist of five scales which aim to measure, re- 
spectively: order letters, letters of application, 
narrative social letters, expository social letters, 
and simple narration. Each scale consists of a 
series of letters or compositions, ranging in merit 
from very poor to very good. Each has been 
assigned a scale value. To rate a letter written 
by a student, the letter is compared in merit with 
those given in the appropriate scale and a value 
assigned it accordingly. Thus, an order letter 
appearing to be slightly better than the specimen 
having a value of 50 in the order-letter scale 
would be rated 52 or 53. 

} Certain typewriter companies offer leaflets 
containing very simple tests attempting to meas- 
ure the typist’s knowledge of the nature and 
physical position of the several parts of the busi- 
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ness letter. It is clear, however, that no test 
comes to grips with the problem of precision- 
measurement of the relative mastery of business 
English, whether in or outside the business letter. 


MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT IN ENGLISH AS A 
GENERAL PROBLEM. High schools, as well as col- 
leges and universities, find tests and scales for 
measuring achievement in English both valid and 
valuable. Such tests, if properly considered as 
part of the record-measuring program, may be 
used (1) as a basis for assigning grades at the end 
of a course in English; (2) for comparing the 
achievement of different English classes; (3) to 
determine improvement of instruction as a result 
of new textbooks or changed methods; (4) as a 
guide to correct placement of students in ad- 
vanced or “sub” classes; (5) for adjusting teach- 
ing emphasis to meet class needs. 


In precisely the same way, it should prove 
feasible, in due course, to apply specially designed 
tests to courses in business English. The following 
objective tests and scales for measuring achieve- 
ment in English should prove a profitable starting 
point from which to begin the designing of stand- 
ardized tests for business English: 


A WORKING LIST OF OBJECTIVE TESTS 
FOR MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT 
IN ENGLISH 


Benge Clerical Tests. C.H. Stoelting Company, 
Chicago. 

Briggs English Form Test. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College Columbia University, 
New York. (A test of a student’s knowledge of 
the commonest elements of form in English.) 


Columbia Research Bureau English Test. World 
Book Company, New York. (This English 
test is designed to furnish a valid and com- 
parable measure of achievement in English for 
colleges and high schools.) 


Cross English Test. World Book Company, New 
York. (Designed primarily for high school 
seniors and college freshmen, to measure their 
ability to use the correct grammatical forms 
of English and acceptable sentence structure 
in speaking and writing. It is recommended as 
suitable, also, for all grades of junior and 
senior high schools.) 


Examination on Postal Knowledge. Postal Digest 
Company, New York. 

General Clerical Tests. Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


(Concluded on page 144) 


tHenry C. Link, The New Psychology of Selling and Advertising (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932), pp. 84-85. 
*Published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
"Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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May High School Business Courses Be Prepara- 


tory for Collegiate Schools of Commerce ? 


by 
Ernest A. Zelliot 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Many high school business 
teachers have been anxious to have 
their courses recognized for college 
credit in general, and for the school of 
commerce in particular. Sometimes 
this objective has loomed larger in 
their minds than the more important 
vocational aspects of business educa- 
tion. There are several plausible rea- 
sons for this attitude. One is that 
business teachers, mostly, have come 
up through the college preparatory 
route; therefore, consciously or unconsciously, 
they feel it is the better plan. Again, college en- 
trance subjects are those very likely taken by 
students who come from the “better-class” fami- 
lies with regard to social and economic status; 
consequently academic classes carry more social 
prestige, among the unthinking, both within and 
without the school. College registrars and ac- 
crediting agencies criticize high schools for send- 
ing out vocationally trained students, but com- 
mend them for giving preparatory courses. 

On the other hand, collegiate schools of 
commerce have been frankly indifferent toward 
high school business education, and have displayed 
little interest in, or appreciation of, its problems. 
Except for comparatively recent curricular 
changes in some institutions, little has been done 
to cooperate with schools of education and teach- 
ers colleges even in providing the content courses 
in commerce, economics, and related fields needed 
by the modern business teacher. For entrance, 
the school of commerce has asked the student to 
present credits in English, history, mathematics, 
foreign language, and science on practically the 
same basis as does the liberal arts college. Again 
there are plausible reasons. While now disap- 
pearing, the earlier established departments of 
learning have displayed considerable antagonism 
toward collegiate offerings in commerce. To have 
set up different entrance requirements, which 
might be interpreted as being more lenient, would 
have added to the opportunity for criticism 
against schools of business. 





Between these two seemingly 
divergent attitudes—the apparent 
apathy on the part of the collegiate 
school of commerce toward secondary 
business education, and the desire of 
the high school business teacher to 
have his work considered of college en- 
trance caliber—is there a common 
point of relationship? May high school 
business courses be used more defi- 
nitely to assist students who continue 
their business study in the college or 
university? Should college entrance be an objec- 
tive of any secondary business subject? What 
place do the high school business teachers have 
in counseling and aiding the “right” students to 
enter the collegiate school of commerce? 

In considering possible answers in the situa- 
tion, perhaps it will be not entirely out of order 
to review briefly some personal experiences with 
freshman accounting courses. Certain students 
in my accounting classes found the exercises very 
easy and were even bored with introductory dis- 
cussions that seemed necessary for other students 
who had difficulty with the assignments and fre- 
quently expressed discouragement. This problem 
led to asking an associate instructor if he recog- 
nized a difference among beginning accounting 
students who had, and those who had not, taken 
high school bookkeeping. His answer was, “‘No, 
unless it may be that students who received a 
smattering of bookkeeping in high school are 
sometimes too confident of themselves, do not 
work as hard, and, therefore, are more liable to 
fail.” Since his subjective opinion seemed final, 
no argument ensued. At the first opportunity, 
however, the office grade record for a large ac- 
counting class under this instructor during a pre- 
vious year was examined. The findings indicated 
that nearly one-third of the class had either failed 
or dropped the course. The high school creden- 
tials for each member of this class were then 
checked. Much to the surprise of all concerned, 
it was found that every student who had taken 
high school bookkeeping as little as one semester 
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successfully passed the course. Of those who 
failed, none had entered with a bookkeeping 
background. Apparently, the instructor’s grade 
record very clearly indicated a differentiation 
between the two groups. 

On the basis of this preliminary survey, an 
analysis was then made of the records of all be- 
ginning accounting students over a five-year pe- 
riod.! The major findings were: (1) that approxi- 
mately one-third of the entire list had entered 
with high school bookkeeping credits, while two- 
thirds did not have the advantage of such courses 
in high school; (2) that of the total number who 
completed two years of collegiate accounting 
work, practically fifty per cent came from the 
smaller entering group of one-third who had 
studied high school bookkeeping; (3) that, while 
not all of them were in the upper ranks, the ac- 
counting grade average over the two-year period 
for the high school bookkeeping students was 
some five points higher than for the nonbook- 
keeping students; (4) that the prospects for a 
beginning student to graduate with a degree were 
nearly two to one in favor of those with some high 
school business background. 

Incidentally, it may be added that this study 
led to the setting up of “Introduction to Account- 
ing” classes for those who enter without previous 
bookkeeping background. Students who come 
with high school credits in bookkeeping are en- 
rolled directly in the second quarter accounting 
classes. The result has been more effective work 
throughout all courses and a decided drop in 
mortality among first year accounting students— 
but that is another story. 

The analysis just referred to is only suggestive. 
Final conclusions need to be based upon more 
complete studies in a number of institutions. 
These limited findings, supplemented with other 
observations, however, indicate that some busi- 
ness subjects in high school may be of direct value 
to students who expect to pursue commerce 
courses in college or university. Such benefits 
seem to be of two major types. 

The first is the preparatory value. Students 
who have an elementary understanding of and 
some insight into the principles, content, term- 
inology. and technique employed in business are 
in a position to adjust themselves to advanced 
business courses more readily. This is particu- 
larly true in subjects like collegiate accounting, 
where the clerical entry and other routine aspects 
are necessarily minimized in favor of underlying 
theory and analytical procedure. 
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The second, and more important, is the ex- 
ploratory value. Students, through business 
study contacts on the secondary school level, have 
opportunity in some degree to measure their 
interests, aptitudes, abilities, and personal reac- 
tions in the commerce field. Under proper guid- 
ance, individuals who thus find they have little 
taste or talent for this kind of work will avoid 
matriculation in commerce schools; others will 
come into higher business education with in- 
creased assurance that they are on the right track. 

These considerations lead directly to the ques- 
tion of what high school business subjects, if any, 
may be most worth while as a part of the fifteen 
units of credit ordinarily required for entrance to 
the collegiate school of commerce. At present, 
colleges and universities usually ask that com- 
merce students present eleven of the entrance 
units from the academic group; four units may 
be electives from other fields.? On this basis, four 
units, or the equivalent of one full year’s work, 
may be devoted to high school business subjects, 
if properly selected, without interfering with en- 
trance requirements in a majority of colleges. 

Until there is further research, what these 
business subjects might be is a matter of personal 
opinion. In fact, it is doubtful if there can be an 
arbitrary list because the particular need of the 
individual student always is a governing factor. 
Also, the personality and the viewpoint of the 
business teacher available may be frequently of 
as much inportance in preparatory and orienta- 
tion courses as is the particular subject matter 
content. 

With these reservations in mind, the following 
suggestions as to the more profitable high school 
business subjects from which prospective college 
entrants may make selections on an elective basis, 
are ventured for consideration: 


1. JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING—one year or 
unit, in the ninth grade, unless in part offered 
previously in the eighth grade. Planned as a 
series of simple, related, unit studies in the prin- 
ciples and procedures of business, with emphasis 
upon the personal-use, exploratory, and guidance 
values, this course gives the student his first 
introduction in the field of business and aids him 
in determining his advanced program. Properly 
presented, it also serves as a splendid preparatory 
background for later business courses. 


2. COMMERCIAL OR ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY— 
one-half unit or one semester, in the tenth grade. 
The objective of such a course is to give some 


Study made by Professor F. C. Onstott, Registrar, University of Denver, School of Commerce. A copy of the summary is available on 
request. 

%In practice, some universities admit commerce students with nine academic units, permitting six electives from other fields. provided 
scholarship is above average. There is seemingly a general tendency to liberalize college entrance requirements, basing admittance upon 
ability to do college work rather than upon an arbitrary list of subjects completed. 
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understanding and appreciation of economic 
natural resources; population characteristics; 
trade and transportation facilities; sectional, na- 
tional, and international relationships; as they 
apply to business and industry. It also gives the 
business teacher a fine opportunity to aid in 
teaching students how to find, interpret, and use 
business reference materials. 


3. BUSINESS ORGANIZATION—one-half unit or 
one semester, in the eleventh or twelfth grade. 
Such a course gives the student an insight into 
the plan, place, purpose, and social significance 
of business; the departmental structure within a 
business; the relationship of one business firm to 
another; the inter-relationship of different busi- 
nesses and industries; the opportunity for em- 
ployment in commerce fields; and something of 
the personal and educational qualifications 
required. 


4. BOOKKEEPING—one unit or year in the 
tenth or eleventh grade. Bookkeeping provides 
one of the best cross-section pictures of business 
and its relationships, particularly from the all- 
important financial control viewpoint. Stripped 
of much clerical detail that formerly prevailed 
and with increased emphasis upon the science of 
accounts rather than the art of recording, book- 
keeping under an interpretive teacher provides 
an excellent preparatory as well as a basic ex- 
ploratory course in the field of business education. 
College accounting instructors sometimes have 
depreciated the value of high school bookkeeping 
on the ground that it is mainly clerical in nature 
and is poorly taught. With present standards in 
high school teacher qualifications, pedagogical 
methods, and instructional materials, such crit- 
icism is no longer warranted. 


5. TYPEWRITING—one unit or year, preferably 
in the senior high school. Learning to typewrite 
is obviously a “tool” rather than a “cultural” 
acquirement. However, the convenience and the 
economy of time and energy gained through the 
efficient use of the typewriter in preparing notes 
and reports—to say nothing of an improved 
quality of content, form, and legibility—make it 
well worth while for the prospective collegiate 
student. For the commerce student in particular, 
it sometimes may also have vocational signifi- 
cance in initial employment. 


6. SHORTHAND—In high school shorthand 
may be desirable for students who expect to 
qualify for high-grade secretarial work or com- 
mercial teaching. When secretarial training is 
taken in high school, it gives the student some 
advantage in using it for college notes, and also 
avoids noncredit classes in colleges that fail to 
give shorthand courses collegiate ranking. Fre- 
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quently, it also aids in securing needed part-time 
remuneration or support through college. Unless 
learned for vocational purposes, however, the two 
years or more required for mastery of shorthand, 
merely for use in taking college lectures verbatim, 
is of doubtful value. Recording the major points 
in final form, rather than copying detailed notes, 
is preferable in most college classes. Besides, the 
“tempo” is set for the majority of students who 
do not write shorthand. A check on teachers in 
summer school classes for several years in both 
eastern and mid-western universities indicates 
that very few, even among stenographic instruc- 
tors, make extensive use of shorthand in college 
lectures. For most students, shorthand is not so 
valuable a tool in college work, commensurate 
with the time required for learning, as is type- 
writing. 

Other high school business subjects which also 
may be considered are commercial law, business 
English, principles of salesmanship, office prac- 
tice, and business arithmetic. They cover more 
restricted fields, however, and do not seem to 
serve the average prospective school of commerce 
student as well as those suggested. 

Students who expect to secure their specialized 
training on the collegiate school of commerce level 
may not, as a rule, undertake intensive vocational 
courses in general clerical training, retail selling, 
advanced bookkeeping, or secretarial training 
during their high school years. To do so will 
necessarily limit the number of general back- 
ground subjects the student may take in high 
school, and will contribute little advantage, ex- 
cept in special cases. 

requently in high school, dual-purpose busi- 
ness courses featuring both college preparatory 
and vocational objectives are set up. Since the 
aims of students who expect to enter college and 
of students who plan to take up business employ- 
ment directly from high school are radically 
different, it seems doubtful if these courses serve 
either purpose adequately. As a matter of fact, 
such a curriculum is usually found, on analysis, 
to consist predominantly of college preparatory 
subjects. In rare cases where a double-purpose 
program is really advisable, the better plan is to 
have the student elect the minimum college en- 
trance prerequisites, and in addition complete a 
well-balanced selection of business subjects. Such 
a program will require more than the usual sixteen 
units needed for graduation, which may be 
accomplished by attendance at summer school, 
or by prolonging the course an extra semester. 

Students who give promise of benefiting both 
themselves and society through the advantages 
of higher education should be encouraged and 
directed in every way possible to plan for a college 

(Concluded on page 141) 
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Problems in Commercial Research 


by 


Ethel H. Wood 


State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


A plea for more research, with suggested 
topics for research in commercial education 


Over and over again we hear voiced the 
idea that more research is needed in commercial 
education. The statement is so true as to be 
almost axiomatic. Almost as frequently we are 
told that teachers should be more alert to the 
opportunities for research, more interested in 
their work, more eager to improve their courses, 
both in methods of teaching and in content. The 
fact, however, must be faced that while the ma- 
jority of instructors are interested, vitally inter- 
ested, in their work, and while countless numbers 
of them are capable of constructive research, yet 
they are not, and never can be, “research minded.” 
They can carry out a project quite successfully 
once they are started on it—if the subject is given 
them and the general plan and ultimate goal 
explained to them. This is particularly true of 
the younger, less experienced instructors. It is 
for the benefit of these possible investigators that 
the accompanying outline is offered with the hope 
that it may be of definite help in interesting more 
of our commercial teachers in the field of research. 


I. Curricuta STuDIES 


A. Determination of subject content of 
courses in— 


1. Shorthand—beginning and advanced 
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. Typewriting—particularly advanced 

. Office training 

. Bookkeeping 

. Retail selling 

. Retail buying—a very important and 
“coming” course 


An wb 


Plan of attack for each of the above: 

a. Job survey to show local needs 
One-, two-, three-, four-person office 
Actual jobs open in locality 
Duties performed in each 

b. Job analysis in selected beginning 

positions 

c. Follow-up study of graduates and 

drop-outs to find out where ma- 
jority of students go 

Biographic history of each 

Kinds of positions held, tenure, 
salary, etc. 

Geographic history of each, giving 
migration tendencies 

Recommendations based on findings 
of a, b, c. 

B. Development of course in extracurricular 
activities for commercial teachers— 
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1. Present status of extracurricular ac- 
tivities investigated 


2. Objectives, activities, time element 
evaluated 


3. Special study made of factors in out- 
standing good or bad examples of 
clubs: 

Teacher factors 
School factors 
Community factors 
Pupil leadership 
4. Recommendations 
Concerning value of clubs 
Concerning organization of clubs 





II. Purtt Guiwance Stupi1Es 


A. Follow-up study of commercial grad- 
uates— 
| To determine what subjects and content 


matter should be taught in a particular 
locality 


Plan of attack: 


1. Examination of other similar follow- 
up studies 


2. Five-year or ten-year period covered 


3. Drop-outs as well as graduates in- 
cluded 


4. Correlations found between high 
school training and demands of 
initial jobs 

Recommendations for curricular changes 

or modifications, based on findings 


B. Prognostic experiments in typewriting or 
in shorthand— 

Evaluation of indexes of various kinds— 

I. Q., school grades completed, eye- 

movement, eyesight, motor coordina- 

| tion, motor response, hearing, memory 

span, social intelligence, etc. 
(Probably the most definite need in this 


connection is for reliable achievement 
standards.) 





C. Comparison of achievement standards 
| in school shorthand, typewriting, etc., 
with later success— 
| 1. Criteria—salary, promotion, tenure, 
etc. 
2. Five- or ten-year period considered 
3. Graduates exclusively 
4. Graduates and drop-outs 


D. Achievement standards in offices in short- 
hand and typewriting (may include 


bookkeeping and commercial arith- 
metic)— 








Analysis of factors significant in promo- 
tion of secretaries and stenographers 


III. State Surveys 
A. Tests— 


1. Territory 
State wide—one subject or more 
County wide—one subject or more 
City wide—one subject or more 
(State test in one subject is prob- 
ably best for start.) 
Plan of attack: 

a. For basis, study copies of test ma- 
terial and analyses of other state 
or county investigations, mimeo- 
graphed or printed. 

b. Details 

Both the test papers and the final 
reports are usually bought by 
the schools entering. 


Cooperation from State Board of 
Education, if only a letter of ap- 
proval, is valuable. 


B. Study of present status of commercial 


education in state— 


1. May include any or all of the fol- 
lowing: : 
Equipment of commercial depart- 
ments 
Qualifications of commercial teachers 
Administration of commercial educa- 
tion 
Extracurricular activities 
Standards for the selection of equip- 
ment, etc. 
2. Plan of attack: 


a. Get suggestions from reports that 
are available, printed or mimeo- 
graphed, of other state surveys 
and studies. 


b. Set up definite objectives and clear 
statement of procedure. Have in 
mind a complete arrangement of 
the tabulations desired. Such 
questionnaires as are necessary 
must be concise and easily 


checked or filled in. 


c. Round out study by concrete rec- 
ommendations. 


IV. SrupIEs FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACH- 


ING 


A. Analysis of pupil-learning difficulties in— 


Transcription (shorthand and type- 
writing) 
Bookkeeping 








Commercial law 


Points to be considered and correlated 
with achievement in related subjects 
Student I. Q. 
Scholarship in other subjects 
Object in studying subject (stu- 
dent objective) 
Types of difficulties 
Student 
Eye strain 
Poor hearing 
Overload of work 
Outside interests 
General physical condition 
Instructor 
Voice 
Enunciation 
Method of dictation 
Attitude 


B. Analysis of difficulties of beginning 
teachers in commercial subjects— 


1. Kinds of difficulties 
General 
Special 
2. Personnel of class 
Intelligence rating 
Social level 
Home background 
Parent’s education 
Parent’s profession 
3. I. Q. and general scholarship of 
teacher 


C. Investigation of the carry-over of knowl- 
edge and of skills from high school 
courses into later success— 

Follow-up study in five-year periods 
Graduates exclusively 
Graduates and drop-outs 


D. Comparative studies of teaching meth- 
ods— 
Results in class taught by traditional 
method checked against results in sec- 
ond class taught by new or untried 
method 
(Classes should be matched as nearly 
as possible in age, I. Q., general 
scholarship, and background.) 


Methods: 


1. Testing method 
a. Aptitude tests 


b. Pre-knowledge tests of each 
chapter 

c. Pre-knowledge test of entire 
course 


d. Final examination given at be- 
ginning and at end of semester 
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2. Special presentation methods 
a. Preparation and presentation of 
materials worked out lesson by 
lesson, and written up 


Results tabulated and compared, and 
recommendations made 


E. Development of plan of teaching tran- 
scription 

(Teach all shorthand so as to facilitate 

transcription)— 

1. Development, lesson by lesson, of 
pupil and teacher activities in tran- 
scription class 

2. Devices to be analyzed and evaluated 

a. Rhetorical phrases 

b. Eye span 

c. Memory span 

d. General intelligence rating 

3. Comparison of results with results 
obtained from use of traditional 
methods 


F. Development of skill— 
1. In writing shorthand 

a. Through diagnostic devices, dis- 
cover difficulties and set up re- 
medial programs for overcoming 
these difficulties. 

b. Keep the transcript in mind as the 
final goal. 

2. In reading shorthand 
a. Turn to psychology of reading. 
b. The transcript is the ultimate goal. 
3. In transcribing shorthand 
a. Analysis of transcription difficulties 
What proportion of errors are due 
to English background, to lack 
of knowledge of shorthand, to 
carelessness, to poor proof-read- 
ing, to spelling, to weak vocab- 
ulary? 

b. Development of elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced methods 
and exercises to overcome each 
type of difficulty 

Apply findings of research regard- 
ing vocabulary building, word 
and phrase frequency, etc. 

c. Comparison of work of differently 
taught classes 

One class with students starting 
shorthand and typewriting simul- 
taneously (traditional method); 

second class with one semester of 
typewriting as prerequisite. 
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A Device for 
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Tue purpose of the exercise and the 
longer set in the teaching of bookkeeping is to 
provide an opportunity for the application of 
principles and the practice in proper techniques 
and procedures. 

For illustration, let us suppose that the class 
is studying the fundamental principles of debit 
and credit. Exercises involving these principles 
are usually assigned for preparation outside of 
class. It is now the student’s opportunity to try 
to apply the principles that he has been studying. 
His task is to analyze the business transactions 
and, by application of principles, determine the 
accounts to be debited and credited. This is all 
part of the learning process—the application of 
frequency of recall. However, the learning can- 
not be said to be completed or to have reached 
the stage for measurement or testing. The stu- 
dent should feel that he is learning by applying 
the principles presented in class and upon which 
he will later be tested. 

In making his preparation for the next day’s 
work, he should feel that he is at liberty to secure 
aid from the textbook and from his associates— 
particularly in properly solving those parts of 
the exercise which give him trouble. It follows 
from this proposition that the exercises and sets 
are devices for teaching rather than a measure of 
the student’s ability to do a particular piece of 
work. 

When the class assembles, the opportunity 
for use of this material for teaching has not been 
exhausted. Much can be taught if the exercises 
and sets are checked in class by the writers of the 
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Checking Bookkeeping Exercises 


exercises. Checking should be carried on as a 
class exercise so that difficulties may be made 
the subject of class discussion. Many points will 
be brought out in such a discussion that may 
not have occurred to. the individual student. 
In this procedure the experience of the individual 
is increased and broadened as it becomes the 
composite of the class study and experience. 


When the checking is complete, the teacher 
may then collect these exercises and very rapidly 
inspect them for the purpose of ascertaining 
what students have failed to complete the 
work or who have failed to present it. Some 
teachers seem to feel that they should personally 
check this practice work—rather than have the 
owner check it—and assign grades for the work 
done. It appears that such a procedure wastes 
the time of the teacher and fails to make com- 
plete use of the exercise material. Furthermore, 
assigning grades for these exercises appears to be 
unsatisfactory for the reason that there is no 
way in which the teacher can know whether the 
grade is a proper one. Conscientious students, 
knowing that grades are to be assigned, will hesi- 
tate to resort to associates for help, whereas those 
whose conscience is not quite so active will lean 
heavily upon help secured from others. 


The place and use of the longer sets is much 
the same as that of the shorter exercises. Sets 
are usually completed at the end of a unit of 
work and are intended as a review of the applica- 
tion of principles and procedures studied in pre- 
ceding units. The accuracy of the work may be 
checked in class in the same way as the shorter 
exercises are checked. 

There is, however, a certain type of checking 
that can be done most satisfactorily only by the 
teacher. This has to do with the technique of 
bookkeeping. Checking of this part of the work 
in the class consumes more class time than is 
justified by the benefit derived. The problem 
before the teacher in examining practice work 
for errors in technique is to find a means of calling 
attention to the errors in such a way that the 
students will understand just what was intended 
and at the same time will conserve her time and 
effort. It is also desirable for the teacher to have 
some way of knowing whether or not the students 
are correcting faulty technique to which atten- 
tion has been called. 

In the New York State College for Teachers 
we have used a checking system for about three 
years with noticeable success. Its advantages 
are that it relieves the teacher of making long 
detailed explanations of errors on individual 
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TECHNIQUE CHECK SHEET 





G. 


OW ON AMPLY HD 


GENERAL 


. O. K. 

. Checked 

. See notes on paper 

Conference 

No erasing 

Late 

. Returned for correction 

. Work lacks neatness 

. (a) Work incomplete 

(b) Complete and return for credit 


B. BaLance SHEET 


I. 


Heading omitted or incomplete 


2. Subheadings omitted or improperly placed 


ON AM 


PL. 


5 
6. 
7. 


. Wrong form (account form when problem 


requires report form or vice versa) 


. Error in (a) current assets, (b) fixed assets, 


(c) deferred charges, (d) liabilities, (e) pro- 
prietorship 

. Ruling faulty 

. Form faulty 

. Subfootings omitted 

. Use more columns and show subfootings. 


Prorirt AND Loss STATEMENT 


. Heading (a) omitted or incorrect, (b) date 
instead of period 

. Subheadings omitted or incorrect. 

. Gross profit incorrect because of error in (a) 
sales, (b) purchases, (c) cost of goods sold, 
(d) calculations 

. Selling expense incorrect because of (a) 
omissions, (b) wrong allocation, (c) error 
in items or addition 

. Net profit incorrect 

Ruling faulty 

Use more columns 


L. LEDGER 


I 
2 


3. 


. Account names improperly placed 

. Double lines omitted when account is opened 
below top of page 

Date (a) omitted, (b) year omitted, (c) 
month omitted, (d) month unnecessarily 
repeated, (e) date omitted below ruling 


4. Ruling (a) omitted, (b) single lines omitted, 


5 


(c) double lines omitted, (d) lines on debit 
and credit sides of account should be on 
same writing lines, (e) length of lines— 
single lines across monev columns only, 
(f) length of double lines—across all 
columns except the explanation column 
. Ruling customers’ and creditors’ accounts 
(a) use single lines only, (b) ruling omit- 


6. 


7. 


ted, (c) lines need not be on same writing 
line, (d) account should not be closed 
Adjusting and closing accounts 

(a) expense or income not transferred to 
profit and loss account 

(b) closing omitted—footings or rulings 
or both. 

(c) balance not brought down 

(d) balance not in correct place 

(e) inventory not brought down 

(f) profit and loss account incomplete 

(g) drawing account not closed 

(h) capital account should be closed 

(i) net worth not brought down 

(j) footings incorrectly forwarded 


Posting reference omitted 


J. Journa. 


I. 
2. 


6. 
. 


Omit a line between entries 
Date (a) omitted, (b) wrong place, (c) in- 
complete 


. Debit entry (a) margin, (b) account, (c) 


amount 


. Credit’ entry (a) margin, (b) account, (c) 


amount 

Explanations (a) incomplete, (b) too long, 
(c) margin 

Posting folios (references) omitted 

Do not divide a journal entry 


S. Sates JouRNAL 


> WN 


pmwWhN 


PJ. 


> Ww bd 


-> WY ND 


. Name of journal omitted 

. Form faulty 

. Error in entry marked 

. Error in closing (a) form, (b) amount 


CR. 


. Cash debit omitted 

. Balance not brought down 
. Error in entry marked 

. Arrangement or ruling. 


Casu RECEIPTS 


(See text, page 00) 


PurRcHASE JOURNAL 


. Name of journal omitted 

. Form faulty 

. Error in entry marked 

. Error in closing (a) form, (b) amount 


CP. 


. Cash credit omitted 

. Balance omitted 

. Error in entry marked 
. Arrangement or ruling 


CasuH Payments (DisBURSEMENTS) 


(See text, page 00) 
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STUDENT’S ERROR CHECK SHEET NAME 
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papers, and, at the same time, provides the ‘Technique Check Sheet” lists a number of the 
student with a definite statement regarding his more common errors in technique. Each student 
difficulty. It also provides the teacher with a_ is furnished with a copy of this sheet, which he 
check upon whether the student is taking advan- may paste into the back of his textbook or other- 
tage of the corrections offered. wise preserve for reference. 

The materials for this device consist of (a) When the device is first put into operation, 
Technique Check Sheet and (b) Student’s Error each student is furnished with two copies of the 
Check Sheet. These sheets can very easily be “Student’s Check Sheet.” When the first exer- 
prepared on a duplicating machine. As will be cise is presented, he includes a check sheet with 
seen from the accompanying illustration, the (Concluded on page 136) 
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A Survey of Office Equipment in the Offices of Spokane 


Tuts survey of the office 
equipment in the business offices of 
Spokane was undertaken to find out 
the relation between the training given 
in office practice courses and the du- 
ties actually performed by office work- 
ers in the Spokane business offices. 

It covers the three-year period of 
1929, 1930, and 1931. The situation 
during that time was more nearly 
normal than it is at present. 

The study deals especially with the 
machine training other than type- 
writing which is given in these office 
practice courses, and the extent to 
which this training is carried on by 
the sales offices of the various ma- 
chines, in case it is not to be obtained in school. 
Since the State College of Washington is located 
so near Spokane and many of the students are 
from this city, the office practice course offered 
at the State College is also included in this survey. 

The most common classes of machines and 
equipment used in business offices are: filing 
equipment, adding and calculating machines, 
bookkeeping and billing machines, duplicating 
devices, and dictating machines. 

It was thought that the various office practice 
courses in Spokane probably offered one of three 
degrees of training on several or all of these 
classes of machines. First, a course in office 
practice may offer merely an introduction .w 
these various classes of machines so that the 
pupils know there are such mechanical devices 
and for what they are used. Second, the pupils 
may receive a partial training on some of these 
machines so that, while they cannot operate them 
efficiently, they do understand and can perform 
the major operations for which the machines 
were constructed. Third, the pupils may be 
trained to a high degree of skill in the operation 
of one or more machines. 

While business training must take into con- 
sideration the fact that machines are used in 
business for efficiency and increased production, 
it would be a limited sort of business training 
which taught only the use of machinery; and 
that while machine training is relatively import- 
ant as a factor in the program of commercial edu- 
cation at the lower levels, as an end in itself it 
would lead, as a rule, to a blind-alley job. 

Most offices, in which the machine equipment 
consists of more than a typewriter and a calcula- 
tor, are large enough to employ a minimum office 
force of a stenographer, a bookkeeper, and a 
general clerk. For this reason, it was decided to 
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cover in this survey only Spokane 
business firms which were known to 
have three or more office employees, 
as this should include most firms em- 
ploying a machine operator other than 
a typist. These other machine operators 
are the class of workers with which 
this study is concerned. 

A checking sheet regarding office 
employees and equipment in use was 
sent to the office managers of 122 
firms. Returns were received from 107 
firms. In other words, only 5 per cent 
failed to cooperate, and 95 per cent 
did contribute their aid to this study. 

Of the office workers employed by 
these-107 firms, 25 per cent are stenog- 
raphers, 18 per cent are bookkeepers, 8 per cent 
are typists, and 48 per cent, or nearly half the 
total of 1,580, are general clerks. Table I shows 
the division of the office assistants by type of 
employment and by sex. 

The majority of office managers report that 
their machine operators receive the training on 
the job. Seventy firms state that this is their 
practice. Eighteen of these firms, however, give 
credit to training in some school as well as on 
the job. Thirty-six state that the sales company 
for the machine trained the operator. Twenty- 
nine state that the operator was trained in busi- 
ness school; 15, in high school; while 15 report a 
combination of high school and business school 
training. 

Lack of mechanical skill is given as the chief 
cause for machine operators not being efficient 
when entering upon their jobs, 29 managers 
giving this estimate. This deficiency. in mechan- 
ical skill is attributed by them to the following: 
inability to apply school training to the job, lack 
of concentration on work, and lack of interest in 
becoming proficient. 

It was desired to learn whether office managers 
considered that any particular method of train- 
ing produces more skillful employees, and whether 
they had a preference as to where the training is 
obtained. Very little preference was indicated. 

Sixty-four firms, or 59.8 per cent, reported 
that their filing clerks received no training in 
school. Possibly these firms employ as file clerks 
persons who have had no commercial training of 
any kind, because they believe that a quick, 
orderly individual will soon learn the system of 
filing used where he is employed. Thirty-two 
firms, or 29.9 per cent, reported their file clerks 
received training in filing in school; and 11 firms 
did not answer this question. 
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Table I 

OFFICE ASSISTANTS EMPLOYED BY 107 SPOKANE FIRMS 
IN 1931 
Male Female Total 
Number | Percentage || Number | Percentage || Number | Percentage 
Stenographers..... 18 2.9 387 39.8 405 25.6 
Bookkeepers...... 142 a3.2 143 14.8 285 18.0 
(i eee 14 2.3 114 11.7 128 8.1 
General Clerks.... 435 71.4 327 33.6 762 48.2 
Sel... «+: | 609 | 99.9% 971 99.9% 1580 99.9% 


























Regarding duplicating devices and dictating 
machines used, it was found: 


15 firms have a total of 19 Multigraphs 

53 firms have a total of 55 Mimeographs 

19 firms have a total of 37 transcribing 
machines 

47 firms have a total of 55 Addressographs 


The machine of this group most commonly 
found is the Mimeograph, as 49.5 per cent of 
these firms report its use. Gelatin types of du- 
plicating machines were also reported, there being 
15 of one kind. Fifteen other makes of dupli- 
cators were represented. 


Nineteen firms have their stenographers use 
transcribing machines for the most part, instead 
of requiring them to take dictation in shorthand. 
Several firms stated that they desire some of 
their stenographers to know shorthand as well as 
to understand how to operate a transcribing 
machine. 


Spokane offices require workers to be skilled 
in one line, and they also must be proficient in 
several other related types of work. Office man- 
agers indicate that their employees perform a 
variety of duties and are able to operate several 
machines. 


TEACHING THE USE OF OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


Eight schools in this community offer some 
type of office practice course or courses which 
give training on the common office machines 
besides the typewriter. It was not possible to 
obtain accurate data on the number of students 
completing the «ffice practice courses in these 
schools. Neither was it possible to determine the 
number who were placed in permanent positions 
—either as stenographers, typists, or as operators 
of machines other than typewriters. 


The three most generally recognized plans of 
teaching office practice are: (1) the business office 


plan; (2) the battery plan; and (3) the rotation 
plan. 

The rotation plan is used by the Spokane 
schools. The calculating machines course at 
Washington State College is on the order of the 
battery plan. while the office practice course 
follows the rotation plan. It was found that in 
using the rotation plan the most common classes 
of machines and equipment used in business 
offices are introduced for varying periods of 
practice. 

In order to set up a standard number of hours 
of training for each type of office machine, the 
sales office of the machine was asked to indicate 
the number of hours of training necessary for the 
average operator to become proficient on its 
machine. These companies reported the follow- 
ing: 

Burroughs Adding and Listing.... 55 hours 
Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Bookkeeping....... 50 hours 
Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping go hours 
Burroughs Bookkeeping........ 125 hours 
(which presupposes a general 
knowledge of adding and list- 
ing machines) 


| TTT TCT eT ee 270 hours 
Ea bad cash cekeubae ee eeen 25 hours 
dicted seunetnevneens 8 hours 
Piste rinccasebtasebake 10 hours 
eT eee 10-20 hours 


The time spent in the office practice courses on 
the Mimeograph and the Dictaphone almost ap- 
proximates the time considered necessary for 
training by the sales offices of the machines. 
The practice given in these courses on adding 
and calculating machines and bookkeeping ma- 
chines indicates an introductory or partial train- 
ing. 

Fourteen sales offices. of companies dealing in 
office machine equipment were consulted. Six of 


(Concluded on page 134) 
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An Idea for Motivation 


I reEcEIVE “The Balance Sheet” every 
month and I agree with Mr. Kinman! that we 
perhaps do not appreciate its true value. I find 
the articles and discussions very helpful. 


I have a motivation chart which has proved 
very effective in bookkeeping. It perhaps might 
be of interest to other teachers. 


The movable student names are printed on 
other material and fitted into slits made on the 
chart proper. The efficiency column represents 
the student’s grade received in a recent test— 


which may be short daily tests, or standardized 
tests. The student receiving the highest score is 
President, and the one receiving the next highest, 
Vice-President, and so on down the line. The 
grade scores are also fitted into slits, and change 
continually with the name. 

I have tried graphs and other charts but with 
not as effective results as I obtain from this staff. 
I find the students even asking for tests that 
they might raise their position or mark of 
efficiency.—Bernice Carlson, High School, Hor- 
tonville, Wisconsin. 
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NAME STUDENT EFFICIENCY? 
PRESIDENT | Bernice Falck | 98 | 
VICE-PRESIDENT | Virginia Burns | | 7 | 
SECRETARY | Aleta Schwerke | | 96 | 
TREASURER | Helen Van Bussum | | os | 
SUPERINTENDENT | Harold Meyers 04 | 

ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
HEAD ACCOUNTANT | Robert Hauk 93 
ASS’T. ACCOUNTANT | Lucille Gabriel | 93 

BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 
HEAD BOOKKEEPER | Blanche Schmeling | | 81 | 
ASS’T. BOOKKEEPER ge Bernice Sief | | 77 | 
CASHIER | Eileen Kluge | | 71 | 
SALES CLERK | Jean Otis mi 65 | 
PURCHASES CLERK | Lucille Behrend | = [ 57 
POSTING CLERK Marie Behrend | | 56 

| 


Betty Buchman 











1J. I. Kinman, “We Thank You,” The Balance Sheet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., March, 1933), p. 326. 
*The results shown were obtained from a standardized test prepared by Paul A. Carlson. 
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The World Federation of Education Associations 


The following report, submitted by Irving 
R. Garbutt, covers the Fifth Biennial Con- 
ference in Dublin, Ireland, July 29 to 


August 4. 


Mr. Garbutt is Director of 


Commercial Education, Cincinnati Public 


Schools. 





The World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations held its Fifth Bien- 
nial Conference July 29 to August 4, 
1933, in Dublin, Ireland. Dr. Paul 
Monroe, President of the American 
School for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey, 
presided at all general meetings of the 
federation. ‘There were about 1,200 
delegates present, representing 27 
countries, including Australia, Ceylon, 
China, Egypt, Hawaii, India, Japan, 
Mexico, the Philippine Islands, South 
Africa, and 15 other countries not so 
distant from Ireland. About 100 dele- 
gates attended from the United States. 





Irving R. 


This conference, like all other educational 
conferences, was made up of general meetings 
and departmental or sectional meetings. 


FIRST GENERAL MEETING 


“National and Civic Welcome,” held in the Mansion 
House (the municipal building under the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the Lord Mayor of Dublin), on 
Monday, July 31, at 7 p. m. 


Addresses of welcome were made by Ramonn 
de Valera, President, Irish Free State; the Rt. 
Honorable (Alderman Alfred Byrne, T. D.) Lord 
Mayor of Dublin; Tomas O’Deirg, Minister for 
Education, Irish Free State; and others. These 
addresses were first given in the Irish language 
and then in English. 


President de Valera, after very cordial words 
of welcome and a brief history of education in 
Ireland, said, in part, that the love for learning 
which had always shown such persistence still 
remained in the hearts of the Irish people and 
now that the molding of the educational system 
was once more in their own hands, they hoped to 
regain for their schools their old preeminence and 
to contribute their full share again to the educa- 
tional progress of the world. The most efficient 
school was that which best equipped its pupils 





with the knowledge bearing upon 
the life around them and the cir- 
cumstances in which they were likely 
to spend their days, while relating 
that life to the life of the world. 
The beginning and end of true educa- 
tion was instruction in religion and 
morals. It is not fear nor favor that 
bound men in society, but rather a 
common brotherhood of interests. The 
constant teaching of these trusts in the 
school, the home, and the church was 
the surest means of promoting friend- 
ship, justice, and good will among the 
nations of the world: 





Garbutt 


SECOND GENERAL MEETING 


Mansion House — Tuesday, August 1, 7 p. m. 
Dr. Monroe presiding. 


Topic: “The Problems of Bilingualism.” 


Speakers: W. J. Williams, M. A., University Col- 
lege, Dublin; Professor A. Gali, Barcelona; Fernand 
Smeyers, Ing., Agr. Lv., Carlow; T. D. Davies, H. 
M. Inspector, Wales. 


Mr. Williams gave a very brilliant and schol- 
arly paper on the subject. Speaking of the Irish 
language, Mr. Williams said that the language 
problem as it is presented itself in Irish education 
was without parallel in the history of educational 
practice. The language had on iis literary side no 
content at all adequate to modern cultural needs; 
there were no textbooks in Irish suitable to any- 
thing beyond the elementary stages of school 
work. The growing demand of the language by 
the primary pupils is having its effect in the ex- 
tension of its use in secondary schools and in the 
universities. In the present school status of Irish 
the critical realistic spirit might find a certain 
element of artificiality, but those who thought 
that the mother tongue was the first sanctuary of 
the human soul would not attach much impor- 
tance to the verdict. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC LUNCHEON 


In connection with the World Federation of 
Education Association’s Conference, an Inter- 
national Economics Luncheon was held at the 
Hibernian Hotel on Wednesday, August 2. Dr. 
Frances Moon Butts, McKinlev Technical High 
School, Washington, D. C., presided. The chair- 
man introduced the principal guests: the Hon. 
Mrs. Ruth Brvan Owen, U. S. Minister to Den- 
mark; the U. S. Consul-General to the Irish Free 
State, Mr. Denby, of the U.S. Legation in Dublin; 
Dr. Monroe, President of the World Federation 
of Education: Mr. T. J. O'Connell, Organizing 
Secretary of the Conference; and the individual 
members of the board of directors of the federa- 
tion. The visitors all spoke highly of the wonder- 
ful hospitalitv that had been extended to them 
during their visit to Dublin. The Lord Mayor, 
Alderman Alfred Byrne, T. D., extended a hearty 
welcome to the visitors. 


Mr. John F. Burke, D. Sc., B. Comm., of the 
Ministry of Education, I. F. S.. read a paper on 
“Education for Economic Planning, National 
and International,” in the course of which he 
said: 


“T stand forth as an unblushing believer in national- 
ity and in the services which such a virtue, wisely di- 
rected, can bestow, not merely upon the particular 
country in question, but by -repercussion upon the 
world as a whole. Economic planning, like charity, 
should begin at home, but if it is to be perfect, should 
not necessarily end there. Furthermore. I venture to 
assert that sane national thinking is not in its essence 
prejudicial to international welfare; but it is not leader- 
ship, as I conceive :t, to weigh all one’s actions first in 
the balance of world opinion before putting them into 
operation. And so J hold it true that what Mussolini 
did for Italy, what Roosevelt is doing for America, 
what Hitler is doing for Germany, and what de Valera 
is doing for the Saorstat, is founded on right principles; 
it is putting first things first — the welfare of the indi- 
vidual nation over which each is ruler... Is it incum- 
bent upon us to indicate to our students how they can 
most profitably spend their leisure hours? Teams should 
be formed to play the national games, dramatic societies 
organized to produce national opera and national drama, 
school choirs established to promote national music, 
study circles created to foster an interest in national 
literature, folklore, and archaeology. An educational 
system thus based on the wise development of national 
resources cannot of necessity fail. Looking back through 
the pages of world history, you cannot but see the 
reasons for its success.” 


A paper entitled “What’s on the Next Page 
in Social Adjustment of Education for Business?’’! 
was given by Mr. Irving R. Garbutt, Director of 
Commercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
paper was well received. Mr Garbutt first set up 
a background, or philosophy of education for 
business, and then discussed, rather fully, social 


the BALANCE SHEET 


adjustment, economic illiteracy, and leisure, as 
school responsibilities in the general field of edu- 
cation. 


There were many departmental meetings, too 
manv to quote in full in this brief report. These 
included departments of: Home and School, Prep- 
aration of Teachers, Illiteracy, Pre-School and 
Kindergarten, Elementary Education, Secondary 
Education, Colleges and Universities, Rural Life 
and Rural Education, Geography, Fducational 
Crafts, and Social Adjustment (Commercial 
Section). 


All of these departments were well attended 
and had excellent programs. I am quoting some 
brief statements from the ones that will be of 
most interest to commercial teachers. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Presiding: C. L. Dillon, President, Association of 
Secondary Teaching, Ireland. 


This department gave its full time to the dis- 
cussion of civics and economics in the secondary 
school curriculum. Two quite definite points of 
view were taken by the speakers: first, that these 
subjects should be made a part of all subject in- 
struction and be general in character; and, second, 
that they should be taught as entirely separate 
subjects. 


An excellent paper was read by Mrs. Eva M. 
Hubback, M. A., Principal, Morley College, 
London. Mrs. Hubback’s paper was, in my 
opinion, the most outstanding contribution of the 
federation. I wish that it were possible to include 
her whole paper in this report, but that is quite 
impossible. I am, therefore, quoting just one 
paragraph: 


“The aim of all concerned with education is to turn 
out young people who shall be healthy in body and 
mind, equipped with the tools which will enable them 
to earn a living, equipped also with some knowledge of 
the cultural inheritance of civilization — literature, his- 
tory, music, art — so that they can pursue such studies 
further and so enrich their ordinary lives and use their 
leisure wisely; moral training and the development of 
character are not taught separately, but pervade the 
whole teaching and atmosphere of school life. The 
quality of the individual citizen will inevitably be de- 
termined by his whole character and ability, and by the 
extent to which his general education has inculcated the 
desire to lead a life of use to the community; the power 
to think clearly and to form sound judgments, and has 
enabled him to attain a certain body of knowledge.” 


There was considerable discussion on the two 
points of view brought out, but, as usual, in such 
discussions, no final conclusions were reached. 


(Concluded on page 137) 


1The Balance Sheet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., October, 1933), pp. 52-54. 
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Cincinnati Bids You Welcome to the 


Convention of the National Commercial Teachers Federation 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion will hold its Thirty-Sixth Annual Conference 
in Cincinnati at the Netherland Plaza Hotel on 
December 27, 28, and 29, 1933. The Netherland 
Plaza Hotel is the most beautiful, the most mod- 
ern, and the most attractive hotel in the country, 
and yet its room rates are the most reasonable. 





Withrow High School, one of Cincinnati’s excellent 
educational institutions. 


The general theme for the federation this year 
is “Planning for the Future in Education for 
Business.” This fine, comprehensive topic should 
interest a]l teachers in the field of commercial 
education because changes are inevitable in the 
near future, and if we do not make them, someone 
else will make them for us. We should be alive 
to the present situation and plan to meet any 
new difficulties which may arise. It is our prob- 
lem and our responsibility. Let us face it. These 
problems cannot be solved by any one teacher, 
by any one school, or by any one city, but I feel 
sure that they can be solved by all commercial 
teachers in all schools in all cities if we will get to- 
gether and talk them out and agreeon what should 
be done and the best way to go about doing it. 


The program provides for just one general 
session and that on the first day. The address 
of welcome will be made by Dr. Edward D. 
Roberts, Superintendent of Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati. The response to this address of wel- 
come, the president’s address, and one general 
address by a prominent speaker will constitute 
the program of this one general session. 

In the place of the usual second general 
session and the federation luncheon, an 
informal breakfast will be served in the 
beautiful Pavilion Caprice of the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel. After this breakfast a 
short business session will be held. 

Many changes have been made in the 
arrangement of the departmental meetings. 
These changes have been made with the 
idea of giving every section its full quota 
of time. 

During the conference, a trip to Rook- 
wood Pottery will be provided and ar- 
rangements will also be made for those 
who may desire to visit one of Cincinnati’s 
fine high schools or one of the private commercial 
schools, 

Progressive commercial teachers everywhere 
will want to attend this fine conference to get the 
educationa! inspiration that will come from the 
general session, the departmental meetings, and 
the contacts made with people who are doing the 
same job in other cities. They will want to make 
their home for a few days in the beautiful Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel. They will want to dine and 
dance in its beautiful Hall of Mirrors. Thev will 
want to eat their breakfast in the quaint Fron- 
tier Room or in the beautiful Pavilion Caprice. 

Cincinnati expects you and will welcome you 
most cordially. — Jroing R. Garbutt — Chairman, 
Local Committee. 





Skyline of Cincinnati, Queen City of the West, a city noted for its culture, and popular for conventions. 
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Office Equipment 
(Continued from page 129) 


these companies give training on their machines; 
they represent two adding and calculating 
machines, two bookkeeping machines, one du- 
plicating device, and one Dictaphone. A charge 
is made for training on one calculating machine 
and on the Dictaphone. Four of the six companies 
do not conduct a regular school in Spokane, but 
train only according to the demands of those 
holding positions which require a knowledge of 
the operation of their machines. 


Sixteen operators of bookkeeping machines 
were trained during the past year by two sales 
offices. These operators were already employed 
in offices where machines had been sold. 


The most frequent problems taught in office 
practice courses in Spokane, in addition to the 
operation of the machines already mentioned, 
are filing, secretarial, and clerical work. The 
time spent on teaching filing in these office prac- 
tice courses cannot very well be compared; for 
the reason that the period devoted to a filing 
problem depends on the filing course used by the 
school. Neither can any definite statement be 
made as to the time which should be spent on 
the secretarial and clerical assignments. 


In only two of the schools which give training 
on bookkeeping machines are the hours of train- 
ing comparable with the time estimated by the 
sales companies as necessary to learn efficient 
operation. Because of the expense of this equip- 
ment and the limited demand for operators, these 
two schools can probably supply the need, pro- 
vided they train their pupils adequately. 


Four other schools teach the operation of a 
type of bookkeeping machine, but it is doubtful 
whether they give enough training on these 
machines to justify the expense of carrying the 
equipment. 

Some schools use out-of-date office equip- 
ment, believing that students can learn the 
principles of the operation of a machine and that 
the purpose is served by an old model just as 
well as if they purchased the latest equipment. 
But there are office managers who take the stand 
that training on an obsolete machine is worse 
than no training at all. 


As far as commercial training in general is 
concerned, Spokane at present seems to be well 
supplied with schools which offer this type of 
work, although in some cases the practice given 
on various office machines is less than the amount 
of practice necessary for proficient operation.— 
Lillian Burns, Instructor in Secretarial Science, 


The State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
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An Approach to Bookkeeping 


(Continued from page 110) 


again, asking yourself: What came in? and What 
went out? Determine the reason for the record 
as found on the completed Journal. 

Make no changes without good reason. 

By comparing your Journal with your chart 
you will observe that the same information is to 
be had from each of them, with this difference: 
the Journal tells us the dates on which the differ- 
ent transactions took place. 

Assuming that you are to continue to record 
similar information about the transactions in Mr. 
Walker’s business for the weeks and months 
ahead, which form of record would you consider 
the most practical? 

The chart has been made use of only as a 
better means to enable you to see the relationship 
of the proprietor to the business and the exchange 
of values that take place in each business trans- 
action. 

The journal is doubtless an improvement 
over the chart as a practical method of keeping 
a record of transactions. 

However, our system is still incomplete, for 
it will not enable a busy man to find quickly the 
things he wants to know about his business. 

For example: If the record consisted of dozens 
of pages and included a number of transactions 
with A. Murray, much time would be lost in 
finding out the condition of Mr. Murray’s ac- 
count. Likewise, it would be necessary to go over 
the complete record, at any time we desired to 
know the amount of cash we should have on hand. 

To be of the most value to a business man, 
records must not only be correct but they must 
also be quickly available. 

In order to do this, we shall now make an 
additional record which will contain all the infor- 
mation found in our journal, but in a form more 
easily accessible. (To be continued.) 


Lawrence Business College Moves to 
New Quarters 


The Lawrence Business College at Lawrence, 
Kansas, announces the purchase of a new piece of 
property formerly occupied by Alpha Kappa 
Lambda Fraternity. 

The college occupied quarters in the Lawrence 
National Bank Building for fifty years. The 
school is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, in 
Kansas; it was founded in 1869. Mr. W. H. 
Quakenbush, the president, and Mr. E. S. 
Weatherby, the superintendent, have been con- 
nected with the school for a quarter of a century. 
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National Council of Business Education 


Plans were made at the last convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association to form 
the National Council of Business Education. At 
the organization meeting in Washington during 
the Easter holidays, the following organizations 
were unofficially represented: Business Educa- 
tion Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, National Commercial Teachers Federation, 
Commercial Education Association of New York 
City and Vicinity, and Tri-State Commercial 
Teachers Association. 

At this meeting recommendations were made 
to form an organization to facilitate the formula- 
tion of educational policies with regard to business 
education. A decision was made to invite repre- 
sentatives of all major commercial education asso- 
ciations to participate in an official organization 
meeting in Cincinnati during the convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers Federation, 
December 27-29, 1933. Invitations have been 
sent to various associations with the request that 
each association send an official representative. 

The temporary chairman of the National 
Policy Committee of the National Council of 
Business Education is Edward J. McNamara, 
Principal of The High School of Commerce, New 
York City. 


Southern Meeting 


The Southern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Birmingham, Alabama, on No- 
vember 30 to December 2. The Hotel Tutwiler 
is the headquarters. 

A. M. Bruce, for many years president of the 
Massey Business College, Birmingham, is presi- 
dent of the association. He has organized an un- 
usually strong program for this year’s meeting. 
The Birmingham private and public school teach- 
ers are cooperating to make the 1933 meeting an 
outstanding success. 

Mrs. Margaret B. Miller of Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham, is the secretary-treasurer. 
She has been connected with Wheeler Business 
College for seventeen years and is head of the 
stenographic department. 

* ” 


e 
Tri-State Meeting 

Dr. William H. Bristow, Education Bureau, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 
was the main speaker on the fall program of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Association. 
The meeting was held in Pittsburgh. Dr. Bris- 
tow’s topic was “The Place of Commercial Edu- 
cation in Secondary Education.” He made a plea 
for increasing the value of commercial education 
by introducing the social objectives in addition 
to the vocational objectives. 





TEACHERS! 





ee MAKE YOUR SPARE TIME 
PAY DIVIDENDS - - - 


Start now on a course that can be completed in spare 
time. The person who has an extra margin of knowledge 
is the one who will be successful in these difficult 
times. You can enroll for the complete course or for 
separate courses in Fundamentals of Accounting, Con- 
structive Accounting, Federal Income Tax Accounting, 


Fundamentals of Auditing, and C. P. A. Problems. 


ro 


Inquire of —C.P.A. Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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The latest 


income tax procedure 


Ww 


SHERWOOD'’S 
INCOME TAX 
ACCOUNTING 

1933 


WwW 


Courses in income tax accounting are 
becoming vitally important in every 
college curriculum. If you want to 


be sure that you are following correct 


technique in presenting the subject, 
use the new SHERWOOD'S IN- 
COME TAX ACCOUNTING. It is 
now in its seventh edition. It is in 
accord with the latest legislation and 


is supplemented by current bulletins 


pertaining to income tax regulations. 


Available with a workbook and a 


teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Checking Bookkeeping Exercises 
(Continued from page 127) 


the proper exercise number written in the space 
provided. As the teacher examines the work, 
errors may be designated by placing a check 
mark or a letter in the square opposite the refer- 
ence number referring to the correction on the 
“Technique Sheet.” For example, if the exercise 
calls for a ledger and the student has omitted 
the posting references, the teacher would call 
attention to the error by placing a check mark 
in the square opposite L7. If the student has 
made a mistake in the length of the double lines 
used in ruling an account, the teacher would call 
attention to this error by placing an “f’” in the 
square opposite L4. At the next meeting of the 
class, the student will pass in the second “Stu- 
dent’s Check Sheet” with the work prepared for 
that day and the teacher will return the work of 
the preceding day together with the “Check 
Sheet” on which the errors have been recorded. 
When the student receives his returned work and 
“Check Sheet,” he may look up the indicated 
references on the “Technique Check Sheet” to 
learn what criticisms have been made. By using 
two “Check Sheets” the student has one of the 
sheets while the teacher has the other. The 
student thus has an opportunity to study his 
errors while preparing his next exercise. 


By observing the errors checked, it is possible 
for the teacher to detect failure on the part of 
the student to correct his errors. This method 
of checking errors makes it possible to avoid the 
very common experience of repeated and con- 
tinued checking of the same error for a student. 


This device is, of course, especially valuable 
during the time that emphasis is being placed 
upon the bookkeeping routine—the first year of 
bookkeeping instruction. Our experience is that 
it saves a considerable amount of time for the 
teacher and makes the corrections more intelli- 
gible to the student.—C. J. Terrill, State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York. 


Mr. Bolen Goes to Draughon’s 


Mr. H. J. Bolen, formerly administration 
principal of the public high school of Jasper, Flor- 
ida, recently accepted a position in Draughon’s 
Business College, Savannah, Georgia. Mr. Bolen 
becomes vice-president and principal of the 
school. His experience covers thirteen years in 
school work, eight years of which was in public 
school work and five years in private school work. 
Mr. Bolen states that he prefers private school 
work because it is more exacting, more active, 
and the results more visible. 
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World Federation 


(Continued from page 132) 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
Presiding: Miss A. E. Phillips. 


Topic: “Geography as a Foundation for the Mutual 
Appreciation of Peoples.” 


Miss Flla Hunting, Director of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers in the United 
States, read a paper on the “Idiocy of Economic 
Nationalism in the Light of Climatic Regions and 
Other Factors,” prepared by the Chairman, Dr. 
J. Russell Smith, Columbia University, who was 
unable to attend. 


In a general discussion on “The Teaching of 
Geography as a Means of Promoting Interna- 
tional Understanding and Cooperation,” Mr. R. 
Bennett Miller, Past-President, Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland, proposed that the department 
of geography view with concern a tendency to- 
wards the increase of a narrow nationalistic out- 
look, and urged that geography teachers should 
give more attention to world geography as a 
means towards the training of the citizens in an 
international outlook. 


Mr. Miller claimed that a further extension of 
the new outlook in geography teaching could 
obviate the misconceptions that lav at the root 
of all international misunderstanding. People 
expressed themselves not unanimously but terri- 
torially, and the fact that all were saying more or 
less the same thing was obscured by their geo- 
graphical environment. “For after all, what is an 
enemy but a man you don’t know, and when you 
see him face to face, he looks uncommonly like a 
friend.” 


A resolution, proposed by Miss Pellew, Lon- 
don Teachers’ Association, seconded by Miss 
Lyne, I. N. T. O., Dublin, which was passed, 
affirmed the view that in the present economic 
problems, national and international, “‘the de- 
partment believes that a clear understanding of 
the differences in the climate and resources of 
‘regions’ is one of the most valuable aids to the 
development of a sound international and com- 
mercial policy, and recommends that more prom- 
inence be given to the teaching of the aspects of 
geography which stress the contrasts in the 
productive capacities of regions.” 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


This department held two sessions. The first was in 
the form of the International Economic Luncheon 
on Wednesday noon, August 2, in the Lemster Hall, 
Hibernian Hotel, reference to which has been made. 
The second session was held on Friday, August 4, 


at 10 a. m., in the Mansion House. Dr. Frances 
Moon Butts, McKinley Technical High School, 
Washington, D. C., presided. 


The following topics were ably and fully dis- 
cussed: ““The Teaching of the Money Concept” — 
a paper prepared by Ann Brewington, School of 
Commerce and Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and “Profes- 
sional Orientation in Commercial Education” — 
a paper prepared by Lydia Brown, commercial 
educator and research worker, Washington and 
Paris. 

Too much praise or credit cannot be given to 
the Dublin Local Council for their splendid cour- 
tesy, untiring efforts, and fine hospitality to the 
delegates attending the conference. 


Miss Choate Goes to William Woods College 


Reba E. Choate, na- 
tional historian of Alpha 
Iota sorority, recently ac- 
cepted a position as head of 
the Department of Com- 
merce of William Woods 
College, Fulton, Missouri. 
Miss Choate was formerly 
an instructor in Huff’s 
School of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City. 

Miss Choate started her 
commercial education in 
Huff’s School of Commerce 
and obtained a wide range 
of stenographic experience 
before enrolling in Boston 
University. Miss Choate takes to William Woods 
College a practical experience of teaching com- 
bined with office work. 





Reba E. Choate 


Washington State Meeting 


The Commercial Section of the Washington 
Education Association met in Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Washington, on Friday, 
October 20. 

The chairman of the meeting was A. P. 
Coburn, Head of the Commercial Department of 
John R. Rogers High School, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. The program consisted of the following: 
“Commercial Law” — Samuel P. Weaver, Spo- 
kane; “Standard Achievement Tests on Short- 
hand and Typing” — Miss Pauline Everett, 
North Central High School, Spokane; “Teaching 
Beginners How to Typewrite” and “Correct 
Shorthand Technique” — (Moving Picture Films 
from Washington State College), presented by 
Mrs. Ethel Wood. 
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Teaching Devices and Classroom Equip- 
ment. The Sixth Yearbook of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association is now off the press. 
It measures up to the standard of quality estab- 
lished by previous yearbooks. It is a distinct con- 
tribution to commercial education in that it brings 
together the worked-out ideas of practical classroom 
teaching. The new yearbook contains the addresses 
delivered before the 1933 meeting of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. It also contains 
the reports of several committees on the equipment 
for classrooms for each type of commercial subject. 
Single copies $2.50, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, 1200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plays and Entertainments. A catalogue of 
new plays for educational and entertainment pur- 
poses. This and previous catalogues list some at- 
tractive plays that are particularly adapted to 
commercial programs. Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Franklin, Ohio. 


Problems in Business Education. By Ben- 
jamin R. Haynes, Associate Professor of Commerce 
and Education, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California; and Jessie Graham, Assist- 
ant Professor of Commerce, State Teachers College, 
San Jose, California. This 128-page book is a 1933 
publication by the authors of ‘‘Research in Business 
Education.” The book does not attempt to solve 
the problems of the profession, but it lists one thou- 
sand and one constructive problems under nineteen 
classifications. The purpose of the book is to stimu- 
late the organized solution of the problems of the 
profession. Single copies $1.00. University Book 
Store, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Provisions for Individual Differences, Mark- 
ing, and Promotion. Bulletin No. 17, Monograph 
No. 13; United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education. The author of the monograph 
is Roy O. Billett, member of the staff of the Office 
of Education. Price 40 cents. For sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a brief review of new 
contributions to commercial education. 
literature should be submitted to the editor. 


New 


The Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 5; United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation. This monograph represents a study made 
by Francis T. Spaulding, Associate Professor of 
Education, Harvard University; O. I. Frederick of 
the Office of Education; and Leonard V. Koos, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The monograph is the result 
of the national survey of secondary education. It 
contains 423 pages of the digest of the suggestions 
for the reorganization of the public school system. 
Single copies 40 cents. For sale by Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


How to Improve Your Conversation. By 
Grenville Kieiser. Through this volume, even the 
most casual reader may be inspired to take a new 
interest in conversation. The book is designed as a 
practical aid toward achieving success in business 
and social life. The author tells how to be a good 
listener as well as a good talker; he devotes a chapter 
to current slang. Published by Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Contest Journal. The New York State Busi- 
ness Education Contest Association has announced 
plans for publishing a journal that will be devoted 
to information for the benefit of those who partici- 
pate in the state contest. It will contain timely 
articles on professional subjects. The main purpose 
of the journal will be to develop better classroom 
motivation. It will be sent free to all commercial 
teachers and high school principals in the state of 
New York. For information write George R. 
Tilford, State Contest Manager, 106 Slocum Hall, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


Syllabus of American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges. A new syllabus has been issued 
by the American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges, an organization of private business schools. 
The syllabus sets minimum standard courses and 
establishes requirements for each course. For infor- 
mation write C. W. Woodward, Secretary-Treasurer, 
College of Commerce, Burlington, Iowa. 





BALANCE SHEET. 





NOTE: This special page was started in the September, 1933, issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET. These listings are provided as a service to commercial teachers to let them 
know where and at what price they can obtain new literature of general interest. 
Teachers are encouraged to submit outstanding literature to the Editor of THE 
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Pep up your course 
in retail selling 







ALTERS and ROWSE’S 
FUNDAMENTALS 


of RETAIL SELLING 


Add life and vigor to your course in the general 
principles of retail selling. Here is a text that will 
enable you to bring to your classroom the atmosphere 
of actual selling conditions. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
RETAIL SELLING peps up your course through ques- 
tions on the text, laboratory problems, and labora- 
tory projects. A workbook is available with in- 
structional tests. A comprehensive manual is avail- 


able for the teacher. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Unassisted 
First Student: “I see you’re getting better marks 
lately. How’s that?” 
Second Student: “My dad’s on a trip so I do all my 
work myself.” 


e . * 
Dogs 
Doorkeeper (in public building): “Say, come back. 
Dogs are not allowed in here, sir.” 
Visitor: ““That’s not my dog.” 
Doorkeeper: “‘Not you dog! 
you.” 
Visitor: “Well, so are you.” 
7 ° . 
A Definition 
Teacher: “Tom, can you tell me what a hypocrite 
is?” 
Tom: “Yes, ma’am. It’s a boy that comes to school 
with a smile on his face.” 
+ 7 e 


» The Modern Stitch 


A stitch in time may save nine, but that great 
American gadget, the safety pin, will easily save them 
all. 


Why, he’s following 


om . * 
No Difference 
Report-card day called forth the usual protest from 
Dad. He concluded, “Next report-card day I should 
like to see you as near the head of your class as you are 
now near the foot.” 
Junior responded impatiently, “Aw, what difference 
does it make, Dad? They teach the same thing there.” 
* a 
The Correction 
James: “Papa, I ain’t got no butter.” 
Papa: “John, correct your brother.” 
John (looking over into James’ plate): “Yes, you is.” 
a * o 
Not Changeable 
A judge asked a woman her age. 
“Thirty,” she replied. 
“You’ve given that age in this court for the last 
three years.” 
“Yes. I’m not one of those who says one thing today 
and another thing tomorrow.” 
= 2 
Jimmy’s Name 
Little Rosalie, a first-grader, walking with her 
mother, spoke to a small boy. 
“His name is Jimmy, and he is in my grade,” she 
explained. 
“What is the little boy’s last name?” her mother 
asked. 
“His whole name,” said Rosalie, “is Jimmy Sitdown 
— that’s what the teacher calls him.” 


» CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











Wit Without Brevity 
Professor: “What is your name, son?” 
Student: “Jule, Sir.” 
Professor: “You shouldn’t abbreviate. 
is Julius. Next: what is your name?” 
A half-scared voice piped out — “Billious.” 
_ e * 


Granny’s Poker Face 


Little Tommy was in a rebellious mood. “I don’t 
want my face washed, Granny,” he pouted, impatiently. 
“Nonsense,” said Granny, rather severely. ‘Why, 
I’ve washed my face three times a day ever since I was 
a little girl.” 
“Yes,” said Tommy, “an’ it shrunk so bad that 
now it wants to be ironed out.” 
ca a e 
Boasting 


The doctor’s small son was entertaining the new 
neighbor’s boy in his father’s study, and they stood 
looking at an articulated skeleton. ‘Where did your 
daddy get it?” asked the newcomer. 

“Oh, he’s had it a long time,” replied the doctor’s 
boy. “I guess, maybe, that’s his first patient.” 

. e * 


At Home with the Neighbors 


“Hello, Smith, how are you?” exclaimed Jones. 
“Don’t see you working in the garden these days, and 
you never come to see us any more.” 

“Well, old top,” replied Smith, “it’s not through 
bad feeling or anything like that. The fact is that you 
and Mrs. Jones have borrowed so many things from 
the wife and me lately, that when I see the inside of 
your place it makes me homesick.” 

” e = 
An Unkind Cut 

That night she was in tears when she opened the 
door for her husband. “I’ve been insulted,” she sobbed. 
“Your mother insulted me.” 

“My mother!” he exclaimed. “But, Alice — she’s 
miles away.” 

“T know, but a letter came for you this morning 
and I opened it.” 

He looked stern. “I see, but where does the insult 
come in?” 

“In the postscript,” she answered. “It said: ‘Dear 
Alice, don’t forget to give this letter to George’.” 

a * + 
A Lump Sum 

A butcher was surprised when a slim young woman 
entered and asked for twenty-five pounds of beef, but 
cut off a joint and put it on the scale. “Will you take 
it with you, or shall I send it?” he inquired. 

“Oh,” she blushed, “I don’t want to buy it. You 
see, the doctor said I had lost twenty-five pounds and 
I wanted to see what it looked like in a lump.” 


Your name 
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High School Business Courses 
(Continued from page II9) 


course. In this, the high school business teacher 
should be as interested and as active as teachers 
in any department. They should be especially 
helpful as counselors in the field of advanced 
commercial education. It is well to remember, 
however, that college preparatory work is only 
one of the functions of the secondary school. A 
majority of students do not continue into college, 
but their interests are equally important. How- 
ever, it is not unusual to find commercial teachers 
and school administrators who are more con- 
cerned about the relatively few students who 
might have a commercial education on entering 
college than they are over a larger group who 
may go directly into business or industrial em- 
ployment with inadequate social and vocational 
preparation. Much more may be done in the high 
school business department to see that promising 
students are prepared for and guided toward 
collegiate business education. Increased em- 
phasis in this direction need not overshadow nor 
interfere with the interests of the larger group of 
business students whose formal training closes 
with the high school period. 


To summarize, high school students who ex- 
pect to continue with business training in the 
college or university may profitably take well- 
selected business courses in high school. The 
chief contributions of these studies are the pre- 
paratory, exploratory, and guidance values which 
enable the student, more intelligently, to plan for 
and adapt himself to an advanced business edu- 
cation program. The high school business subjects 
most preferred for this purpose differ with indi- 
vidual needs, but mainly they are the more 
general business courses rather than advanced 
business-skill training. The college entrance as- 
pect of certain high school commercial subjects 
needs to receive increased recognition, but this 
should not be permitted to interfere with the 
vital needs of the larger group of noncollege 
commercial students. For all groups, the high 
school business teacher is becoming increasingly 
important as a vocational and educational coun- 
sellor. In a real sense, he is the “liaison officer” 
who aids in the guidance, the preparation, and 
the direction of high school business students 
toward the introductory levels of business em- 
ployment, or toward the collegiate departments 
or schools of business. It is needless to say that 
such responsibility requires broad general educa- 
tion, economic, and professional training, prac- 
tical experience, a familiarity with situations both 
in education and in business, and a sympathetic 
attitude toward the problems of young people. 
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TEACH THE SOCIAL 
APPLICATION OF 
BOOKKEEPING 


A household practice 
set 





Now you can socialize your course 
in bookkeeping by teaching house- 
hold record keeping, budgeting, 
and making an income tax return. 
Teach your students the responsi- 
bility of keeping home records and 


planning personal expenditures. 


See the new James L. Stinson 
Household Practice Set. List price 
only 80 cents, subject to the usual 


discount. 





SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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WANTED 










Address Replies to 
Bie. sncoreee?* / 
cE SHEE 
Gareot The BAC Cincinnati, 0. 
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WANTED TO BUY 
An experienced schoolman, financially responsible, 
with excellent references wants to lease a business col- 
lege with the object of purchase later. Address, No. 56. 





WANTED: To lease with option to buy, business col- 
lege, preferably in Central States or Middle West. Ad- 
dress, No. 58. 





Business college president desires to add another 
school to his list. A school with an attendance of from 
ay to seventy-five pupils is desired. Lease or Giese. 
= ress, F. L. Robbins, College of Commerce, Waterloo, 

owa. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college in Maine. Territory 
draws 20,000 population in immediate vicinity. No 
school near. Splendid opportunity for the right person. 
Selling on account of illness. Address, No. 57. 





FOR SALE: A good small business college in a coming 
manufacturing city of 40,000. No local competition. 
Very low expenses. Equipment for almost seventy-five. 
If you can buy now, price is $3,500 cash. Later, as en- 
rollment increases, price will be $5,000 or more. Owner 
rocteane- The best opportunity for the money. Address, 

o. 69. 





Because of death in the family, I will sell my half 
interest in a going business college to an experienced 
lady shorthand and typewriting teacher. The school is 
located on the Pacific Coast — wonderful territory and 
the best of equipment. Address, No. 70. 





For lease at once on a low percentage basis, a first- 
class business college in a good location in California. 
G equipment, low rent, good territory, and a good 
opportunity. Impossible for the owner to operate. Write 
only if you are a reliable party and if you intend to do 
business. Address, No. 71. 





FOR SALE: A good commercial school in a Texas 
town of nearly 20,000 population. Cheap for cash; pos- 
cosmen at once. Suitable for man and wife. Address, 

0. 72. . 





TEACHERS WANTED 


A partner-solicitor wanted by an experienced school- 
man who will put up equipment against the time of a 
producer. Give references and all details about yourself. 
Address, No. 66. 





WANTED: An experienced business college salesman 
with a car. A liberal offer on commission basis, territory 
unlimited. Address, No. 67. 





WANTED: A man capable of selling home-study, A-1 
business courses. Must have car and be a producer. 
Southern territory, 50 per cent commission. State expe- 
rience and qualifications in first letter. Address, No. 73. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady would like to communicate with a pro- 
gressive business college. Has B. C. S. and B. Ed. degrees; 
is a graduate of higher accountancy course; and has ten 
years’ office experience, two years’ business college ex- 
perience, and eight years’ high school teaching experi- 
ence. Can teach any commercial subject, can assume 
management of the school, and can solicit. Has many 
fine records in high school. Contract expires this year. 
Give full details in your letter. Address, No. 59. 





TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Teaching position wanted in commercial or public 
school by a well-qualified woman teacher. Has A. B. 
degree from an accredited college. Has ten years’ — 
rience teaching commercial subjects and has some office 
experience. Is qualified to teach shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, and allied subjects. Can furnish good 
— Ready to begin work at any time. Address, 

o. 60. 


Man desires position as teacher or manager of a busi- 
ness college. Can do selling and can teach any subject. 
Address, No. 61. 





Young man, 29, has B. C. S. degree from leading uni- 
versity. Desires to teach in some reputable business 
college. Can teach all commercial branches. Has four 
years’ experience as teacher and solicitor. Can easily 
make his salary by soliciting after school hours and on 
Saturdays. Address, No. 62. 





Full or part-time position in high school or business 
college wanted by a man with twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience in teaching bookkeeping, commercial law, busi- 
ness arithmetic, and all branches ot penmanship. Also 
an expert engrosser. Can give best of references as to 
character and ability. Address, No. 63. 





Man wants commercial teaching position in public 
or private school or college. College graduate; ten years’ 
business experience, four years’ public school teaching 
experience, three years’ business college teaching expe- 
rience, five years’ civil service experience. References 
from school authorities and government officials. Can 
teach all commercial branches, but specialized in Gregg 
shorthand, commercial law, and civil service. Salary 
not under $1,000. Address, No. 64. 





Man with seven years’ teaching and managerial expe- 
rience wishes position. Has degrees in law and business 
administration. Will perform all legal work for the 
school. Can teach any system of bookkeeping and most 
systems of advanced accounting. Will do some soliciting. 
Best of references. Address, No. 65. 





Young lady with B. A. degrec and business experience 
wants position in commercial school as teacher of short- 
hand, typewriting, business English, spelling, Spanish, 
Latin, commercial geography, and commercial arith- 
metic. Address, No. 68. 





Position wanted with reliable business college. I am 
practically a young man, but have had about twelve 
years’ experience as a commercial teacher and office 
worker. Can assist in managing school. I can teach 
Gregg shorthand, accounting, typewriting, and allied 
subjects. Reasonable salary. Address, No. 74. 





Experienced field man, supervisor, correspondent, 
and adjuster available soon for connection with ¢ 
school. n produce results. Best of references. State 
fully your proposition to one who can meet your require- 
ments. Address, No. 75. 





Experienced teacher-solicitor now in a small town 
desires position with reliable school paying either small 
salary or salary and commission. Best references fur- 
nished. Can start immediately. Address, No. 76. 
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Here is a book 





that mixes 
business practice 
with 


business 


arithmetic 











Business Arithmetie by Curry and Rice 


Here is the third edition of a popular text. It is in accord with modern 
teaching methods. It is carefully divided into distinct units and chapters 
with plenty of problems. The student sees arithmetic in action. Even 
the most simple problems are applied to business situations. Interesting 
chapters are provided on such topics as ‘Problems of a Merchant,” “‘Prob- 
lems of a Manufacturer,”” and ‘‘Problems of a Farmer.’’ Available in com- 
plete and abridged editions, with a teachers’ manual and a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Status of Research in the Field 


of Business English 
(Continued from page 116) 


English Test. Harlowe Publishing Company, 
Oklahoma City. (National norms are estab- 
lished for part of several tests available, cov- 
ering ninth and tenth grade grammar and 
composition, and correct English usage. Two 
sets of tests are offered in the last division: 
one, diagnostic, covering parts of speech, 
punctuation, and the like; the other, a final 
achievement test, paralleling the same sub- 
jects as the first. 


Hudelson English Composition Scale. World Book 
Company, New York. 


Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale. Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


Leonard Diagnostic Test in Punctuation and Cap- 
italization. World Book Company, New York. 


Minneapolis Scale for Rating Friendly Letters. 
By Minneapolis Public Schools, 1925. (It 
should be noted that this scale deals with 
friendly letters involving English composition 
in the general rather than in the commercial 
sense. The scale is made up of 16 samples of 
friendly letters, a poor, fair, good, and excel- 
lent sample for each of the 4 grades for which 
the scale is intended. Not available for gen- 
eral distribution.) 


Pressey Diagnostic Tests in English Composition. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. (These tests are announced 
as based on a careful analytical study of 
present usage in magazines, newspapers, and 
business and social letters. The tests deal 
with the frequent tendencies to error.) For 
grades 7-12. 


Tressler English Minimum Essentials Test. Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
(An organization of seven tests covering the 
essentials of good usage in grammatical cor- 
rectness, vocabulary, punctuation, and cap- 
italization, sentence structure, sentence sense, 
inflection and accent, and spelling.) For 
grades 8-12. 


Van Wagenen Composition Scales. World Book 
Company, New York. (For measuring sepa- 
rately thought content, structure, and me- 
chanics.) 

Willing Practice Exercises in the Mechanics of 
Written English for the High School. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. (Exercises serve for 
preliminary measurement and diagnosis as 
well as for progress checking.) 
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Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. (This scale measures both 
story value and form value of the student’s 
composition. Form value is determined by 
the number of mistakes in grammar, punctu- 
ation, spelling, and the like.) 

Wilson Language Error Test. World Book Com- 
pany, New York. (This test is used to detect 
common language errors as a basis for remedial 
teaching. Norms are available.) 


IS IT FEASIBLE TO CONSTRUCT STANDARDIZED 
OBJECTIVE TESTS FOR BUSINESS ENGLISH AND 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE? It should, in my 
judgment, be feasible to construct standardized 
objective tests for business English and business 
correspondence. The foundation has in fact al- 
ready been completed. It now remains to build 
a sound superstructure. In this opinion I am 
fortunate in having the support of Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who, in a letter to me previously re- 
ferred to, concludes: “It would be entirely pos- 
sible to make special tests for use in business 
English. They would be good to have, provided 
they were used to supplement and not replace 
more general tests.” 

I have given it as my opinion that the foun- 
dation for the construction of business English 
tests has already been laid. This foundation 
consists, in my judgment, of a complete file of 
presently available English tests. A complete 
file of such general tests should be highly useful 
in the construction of tests in business English by 
making possible the study of equivalents or 
comparability in terms of other English tests. 

* 7 t 


Change in Federal Support of 
ommercial Education 

Early in the fall the Federal economy program 
called for the elimination of the commercial spe- 
cialist in the Bureau of Education, Department 
of Interior. Since that time J. O. Malott, former 
Senior Specialist in Commercial Education, has 
accepted a position with the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works in Illinois. 

On August 10 the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education was taken over by the Depart- 
ment of Interior. By a recent order the Board is 
to continue as a semi-independent unit until 
December 30. In the meantime the situation 
will be studied by a committee. 

E. W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Educa- 
tion Service, Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, has taken a leave of absence for the present 
year while he teaches in the College of the City 
of New York and works on a professional degree 
at the Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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And ..... many of these 
schools are adopting .... 


F'undamentals of 


Advertising 


By ROWSE and FISH 


This book stands out as the one text which fills 
the requirements of modern courses in advertis- 
ing in secondary schools. Wherever a course of 
this kind is taught you will usually find FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING in the 
hands of the pupils. The latest printing of this 
book contains new problems, new illustrations, 
and a chapter on “‘Radio Advertising.”’ The list 
price is only $1.32, subject to the usual school 


discount. 
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South-Western 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati -:- New York -:- Chicago -:- San Francisco 











Publishing Company 






can do a better job 







of teaching 





with 






















aaa The NEW third edition 
of 


Commercial Law 


by 


Peters and Pomeroy 











Here is everything that any teacher 





could want. You get a text that has 
gone through three revisions. Its wide 
use proves that it is teachable. Some 


of the unusual features are (1) nu- 





merous illustrations, (2) adaptability 





to use under the contract, unit, or re 
recitation plan of teaching, (3) stand- 
ardized objective achievement tests, 
(4) a students’ workbook with study 
guides, (5) a supplementary case book YY 





which may be obtained by teachers, 
and (6) a very complete teachers’ 
manual. The manual is a methods 
book in itself. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 





